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THE SPIRIT OF POLITICS AND THE FUTURE OF 
FREEDOM is the first of the annual Gabriel Richard 
Lectures to be sponsored by the National Catholic 
Educational Association in co-operation with a 
distinguished American Catholic university. It 
was delivered on November 9, 1950, at the Rack- 
ham Educational Memorial in Detroit by Dr. 
Ross J. S. Hoffman as part of a series of special 
ceremonies designed by the University of Detroit 
to celebrate Homecoming Week. 

The lecturer needs little introduction to the 
academic world. Presently, he is Professor of 
Modern History at Fordham University. Here 
he has been teaching since 1938. His early ca- 
reer was identified with Lafayette College, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hoffman has been a prolific writer 
in historical and political fields. Among his 
notable contributions have been Tradition and 
Progress, Restoration, The Great Republic, Great 
Britain and the German Trade Rivalry, The Will 
to Freedom, and The Organic State. Moreover, 
he has found time to contribute to distinguished 
American journals and periodicals. It seems to me 
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that Dr. Hoffman was an ideal choice to initiate 
the Richard Lecture series. 

Father Gabriel Richard, for whom the Associa- 
tion has named the lecture series inaugurated at 
the University of Detroit, was a man of rare ver- 
satility. Born in France, he came to the United 
States in 1792, fleeing the French Revolution. 
As a missionary among the Indians, he became 
pastor of St. Anne’s in Detroit in 1802, then a 
parish that extended from Toledo to Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. As an educator, he founded a school 
for boys, another for girls, which also served as 
the first teacher training school in the Northwest 
Territory. Among his most notable accomplish- 
ments was his participation in the founding of the 
University of Michigan. He brought the first or- 
gan into Michigan Territory, established the first 
printing press from which came the first book 
and the first newspaper printed in Michigan 
Territory. He imported carding machines, spin- 
ning jennies, and looms to teach his parishioners 
a new industry. | 

Perhaps the greatest contributions of Father 
Richard were in patriotic and political life. When 
he rallied his people in the War of 1812, he was 
imprisoned by the British authorities for refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to Great Britain. 
He assisted in a relief program for farmers for 
the Government after the War of 1812, and served 
as an interpreter in the negotiation of treaties with 
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the Indians. As a statesman, he served as the first 
Delegate to the Congress of the United States 
from Michigan Territory, the first and only priest 
to sit in the Congress. His deep appreciation for 
the value and worth of recorded history was indi- 
cated by his charter membership in the Historical 
Society of Michigan. 

As a humanitarian, Father Richard wore himself 
out aiding his fellow men. He died in September, 
1832, during the cholera epidemic, having him- 
self contracted the disease while ministering with 
great zeal and energy to the spiritual needs of 
his stricken city. Summing up his career, Father 
Richard was outstanding as a priest and teacher, 
publisher and educator, patriot and humanitarian, 
and spokesman in the cause of human freedom. 

This lecture series was devised by the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Catholic Educational 
Association as a special contribution to the cul- 
tural and educational life of the United States. 
The Board noted that while there are other lec- 
tureships in special fields under the auspices of 
American Catholic institutions, there is no estab- 
lished annual lecture which has the broad appeal 
of the Richard series, representing as it will the 
whole area of Catholic education and culture, and 
drawing upon lecturers of the highest calibre. 

A distinguished committee has been selected by 
the National Catholic Educational Association to 
choose the lecturer, assist him in the selection of 
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an appropriate topic, and arrange for co-sponsor- 
ship with a distinguished American Catholic 
institution of higher learning. The committee 
includes Dr. Vernon J. Bourke of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Dr. James A. Corbett of Notre Dame, 
Dr. Kar] Herzfeld of the Catholic University, the 
Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., of Woodstock 
College, and the Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A.., 
of Augustinian College. 

A special word of gratitude is due to the Very 
Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., President of Detroit 
University, to his staff, and to his institution for 
the splendid manner in which the first lecture 
was inaugurated. May I express likewise to The 
Bruce Publishing Company of Milwaukee the 
sincere thanks of the Association for undertaking 
the continued presentation of these lectures in a 
standard imprint beginning with this initial 
volume. 

> FRANCIS P. KEOUGH 
Archbishop of Baltimore 


PREFACE 


These pages are an amplified text of the Gabriel 
Richard Lecture which I had the honor to deliver, 
under the auspices of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association and the University of De- 
troit, in the Rackham Memorial Auditorium in 
Detroit on November 9, 1950, and to the faculty 
and students of the University of Detroit on the 
following day. 

I hereby express my gratitude to ieee 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, and to 
the Lecture Committee which recommended that 
he invite me to deliver this first Richard Lecture. 
I thank also the Very Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., 
President of the University of Detroit, for receiv- 
ing me so graciously and hospitably at that excel- 
lent institution, and especially for the degree of 
doctor of humane letters which I had the honor 
to receive from his hands. My thanks go also to 
Professor Francis J. Arlinghaus, of the University 
of Detroit, for his manifold kindness to my wife 
and to me during our visit to Detroit. Finally, I 
declare myself gratefully indebted to Mr. Lewis G. 
Engel, of Wilton, Connecticut, whose wise politi- 
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cal understanding and impassioned love of his 
adopted country have — from a hundred inspiring 
conversations — helped me to think the thoughts 
that are here written down. 


Ross J. S. HorFMAN 
Rve, New York 
December 1, 1950 
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THE SPIRIT OF POLITICS 
AND THE 
FUTURE OF FREEDOM 


INTRODUCTION 


The future of freedom — what can you or I 
know of the future? Unless one is a divinely in- 
spired prophet, he can have no glimpse of the 
shape of things to come. Even when we speculate 
on what appears probable in the light of what is 
actual, our occupation may be idle because noth- 
ing is easier to mistake than the trend of the 
times. You do not need to be a historian to know 
that, but only to have lived long enough to ex- 
perience the recurrent shocks of surprise on dis- 
covering that the future, when it comes, is almost 
never what was expected. 

Look back only ten years and ask what sign 
was given then that our Republic — bound in its 
Neutrality Laws — would a decade later be spear- 
heading a world international alliance for the 
armed enforcement of universal peace. And what 
is this immense and mystifying activity? An Amer- 
ican imperialism, or the authentic expression of 
an all-pervading imperative in a new supra- 
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national world society? Can it be that entirely 
new principles of politics, undefined and barely 
even recognized, are at work in the world? Is a 
world state growing up before our eyes, or an 
American world empire? How would that pros- 
per freedom? Would it universalize or emasculate 
or suffocate the free institutions with which our 
country has been blessed? Time may give an- 
swers to these questions, but we are so far from 
knowing those answers that we cannot even be 
sure the questions are relevant to what the future 
may reveal to have been the decisive trends of 
our day. 

Not so long ago there was a great and wide- 
spread belief in men’s ability to determine the 
future by “planning,” but the state of the nation 
and the world at large so little resembles the 
optimistically drawn blueprints of the early 1940's, 
that faith in planning has given way to a sharp- 
ened sense of the reality of higher powers which 
are neither manageable nor predictable. This is 
alarming to a generation that had hardly suspected 
that vast humanly uncontrollable forces could be 
let loose in the world. But in some respects it is 
salutary to souls, because there is a grave spiritual 
danger in attempting to glimpse what lies ahead 
by interpreting the signs and portents of the sea- 
son: the danger of the false prophet’s presump- 
tion — of underestimating human freedom and 
overestimating human intelligence: of leaving 
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Providence out of our calculations and bowing 
down superstitiously to some “wave of the future.” 

This is very tempting to those whose memories 
go back to the early years of this century, before 
1914. We seem to remember a peace and security, 
a freedom and ease of life, a confidence in the 
durability of institutions, a cheerful faith in prog- 
ress; and now all appears changed. An elderly 
American novelist in a recent memoir writes of 
those years before 1914 as “the happiest and full- 
est” of his life; he believes they were the same 
for his whole generation, and doubts “if in all the 
years of the world’s history there ever existed so 
favorable a period in which to grow up.” A dis- 
tinguished historian and economist, whose roots 
go back to the old world, has written nostalgically: 
“How much better a place was the Europe of 
forty years ago than any Europe since — that old 
Europe where one could travel without a passport, 
without being stripped, searched and insulted 
every hundred miles or so, where the cult of hate 
was only a cloud no bigger than a small news- 
paper, where the eternal values were not yet 
wholly forgotten and defiled. How firm and 
salutary were the sanctities of fatherland and 
motherland: can anything so good ever be again?” 
Prince Talleyrand in his old age said something 
much the same about the years before 1789. These 
are familiar expressions of the human spirit, and 
although they contain some truth we know that 
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there is in them also the common illusion of re- 
membering not the actual state of the world but 
only our own carefree youth. 

Nevertheless, it is true that our fathers in their 
full adult experience of life were much less 
troubled about their world than we are about 
ours. Certainly they were less apprehensive about 
the future of freedom. It seemed to them, and 
historical study of their times on the whole con- 
firms the opinion, that freedom was everywhere 
growing; now it appears to shrink — else why was 
this topic chosen for the Richard Lecture? “Free- 
dom, like health,” says Mr. W. A. Orton, “is seldom 
discussed until it is disappearing. . . .When men 
talk a lot about their freedom there is as surely 
something wrong as when ladies talk a lot about 
their virtue: a certain insecurity is to be inferred.”* 
Millions sense that insecurity; they feel that the 
area of freedom is contracting and that its foun- 
dations are weakening. This is not the estimate of 
the younger generation, which seems to be too 
new in the world to have formed any particular 
view, but of the middle-aged and old who have 
been here long enough to observe a trend. Many 
of these, having great experience and sagacity, 
believe that the freedoms of American life are 
being gradually extinguished. They see signs to 
indicate that what has happened in Europe is be- 
ing re-enacted here. The life that was once so spa- 
cious and free becomes cramped and minutely 
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regulated; this, they attest, has been the steady 
trend for at least twenty years; to deny it would 
be to contradict the plain and palpable facts of 
their experience. They think that although the 
trend may be retarded, it cannot be reversed; 
that a principle of tragic necessity operates; that 
you cannot organize freedom without suppressing 
it; that the pursuit of distributive justice is under 
the dominion of a fatality which decrees the sacri- 
fice of freedom for a servile security. 

It is not only the portentous rise and expansion 
of Soviet Communism, but still more, I believe, 
the socialization of democracy that generates this 
opinion. Those who hold it point to the political 
imperative in an industrialized democratic state of 
keeping the masses in some kind of paid employ- 
ment, whether productive or not. They show, and 
very convincingly, how this tends rather to waste 
than to increase the general wealth of society. 
They shudder at the blind appetites and fantastic 
superstitions that pass as public opinion and seem 
to govern democratic electoral decisions. They see 
how the masses, although literate from schooling, 
are so easily persuaded to believe the most non- 
sensical propositions: for example, that the cost of 
living can be reduced by raising the cost of gov- 
ernment (soaking up purchasing power to combat 
inflation! ) or that war, which in our times is waged 
more destructively than ever in the past, creates 
prosperity by promoting full employment. How, 
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they ask, can people who succumb to such luna- 
cies refrain from plundering their own civilization 
and forging their own chains? Our pessimists for 
freedom cite the mendacious demagogues, the 
voracious bureaucracies, the rifling of property 
and savings by inflation and confiscatory taxes, 
the ever tightening control on trade and travel, 
and other salient ugly features of the great Levia- 
thans that compress and strangle the old liberties 
of liberalism. They point to the fanatical political 
ideologies compounded for ruling the minds of 
simpletons but before which the politicians trem- 
ble and the statesmen are reduced to impotence; 
and they see correctly how these doctrinaire en- 
thusiasms keep the world in a permanent crisis 
of war and revolution. All this, they say, sums up 
an uncontrollable and irresistible force, utterly 
destructive of freedom; its spirit infects all insti- 
tutional life; there is no general will to resist, and 
hence it will surely conquer the world. Some 
hold indeed that the fight for freedom is already 
lost; that freedom was an aristocratic ideal which 
has no meaning in a democracy. Even very reli- 
gious persons, believers in God and the Provi- 
- dence of God, suspect that we are at the end of 
that era of freedom which opened with the shot 
heard round the world and the Declaration of 
Independence; they sense one of the great changes 
in human affairs when resolution and firmness fail 
in those who would resist what seem to be the 
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decrees of an inscrutable Providence. Beyond that 
change they discern nothing recognizable as free- 
dom, and their only hope is that somehow the 
human spirit may adapt itself or be so chastened 
— like the Jews of the captivity —as to be able 
ultimately to earn a new freedom in a new but 
as yet unimagined set of social relations and 
historical circumstances. 

One may admit the grounds for these appre- 
hensions without sinking into the pessimism which 
they inspire. The problem of maintaining a civil 
power competent to its proper function as an 
organ of society for serving the common good 
without crushing freedom is the master problem 
of our age. It has not been solved, and there is 
no certainty that it will be solved, not even in 
the United States. Never before have the mass 
of people expected so much of government and 
brought so much demanding pressure upon it. 
Never did the moral and material welfare of soci- 
_ ety depend so much upon government; never was 
there a material order that depended so much on 
technical efficiency, on timing, and therefore on 
command and obedience; and never was it so 
difficult for the rulers of civil society to ignore 
or resist the will of those who do not understand 
the principles on which the social and economic 
order stands. The ministers of King Demos serve 
a capricious and ill-instructed master who is more 
susceptible to artful management than to appeals 
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to reason and reality. Never was there so much 
“public opinion,” and never were there such effi- 
cacious means for misleading or corrupting it. 
Never did so many know so little about so much. 
The masses are literate and credulous, and can 
be reached and influenced in a thousand ways, 
novel to our time, by the demagogue-dictator who 
begins by flattering and promising and ends by 
enslaving. Hence the danger to freedom, which to 
men who have known it is the best of earthly 
values, is real and enormous. 

Nevertheless, a despairful attitude of mind does 
not well become those of us who are in touch 
with several thousand years of historical tradition 
and take our notions of human nature neither 
from Rousseau nor from Rasputin. We who re- 
‘member the ancient pharoahs and caesars, and 
the bloodthirsty democracies of Greece and Rome, 
ought not to lose our nerve before the modern 
“common man” and the demagogue who manipu- 
lates him. And we who are Christians ought to 
be on guard lest we allow the diabolism of our 
time to break down a rightly held faith in human 
nature. Mr. Herbert Butterfield, an excellent 
Protestant Christian who recognizes the evils that 
have flowed from the Rousseauvian philosophy of 
human perfectibility, has recently said that “it is 
essential not to have faith in human nature. Such 
faith is a recent heresy and a very disastrous one.”* 
Catholics should know what he means and sym- 
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pathize with the spirit of his words; but to make 
good advice that statement needs to be strictly 
qualified and limited, lest it send us down a dif- 
ferent slope into the same abyss. The principal 
danger today, for many men at least, is that in 
discovering that they are not angels they may 
fancy themselves to be beasts — fit inhabitants of 
an “animal farm.” I think Pope Pius XII issued 
a more timely and up-to-date warning last year 
when he sought to revive in mankind some nerve, 
self-confidence, and sense of dignity, by saying: 
“The Catholic Church does not admit that before 
God man is nothing but corruption and sin. On 
the contrary, in her eyes the original sin has not 
intimately affected man’s aptitudes and forces. It 
has left essentially intact the natural light of his 
intelligence and his liberty. Man endowed with 
this nature is without doubt wounded and en- 
feebled by the heavy heritage of a nature fallen 
and deprived of its supernatural and preternatural 
gifts. He must make an effort, he must observe 
natural law — and this with the all-powerful help 
of the grace of Christ — to live as the honor of 
God and man’s own dignity demand.”* 

To many a European who has survived the 
Hitlerian slavery and butchery, only to suffer a 
“liberation” into something worse, these words 
may savor of that American “optimism” which is 
believed to survive only because Americans have 
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human nature is capable. But they are the words 
of that man in all the world who is least likely 
to be surprised by the reality and depth of the 
devil’s influence on human souls. He has lived 
long, has had a large and many-sided acquaint- 
ance with life, and gained a sagacious insight into 
all that is permanent in human nature and recur- 
rent in human experience. He is, moreover, the 
Vicar on earth of Him who “knew what was in 
man. It should give heart to despairing Ameri- 
cans, even to those who do not acknowledge his 
spiritual authority, to know that the Pope retains 
confidence in human nature and therefore a belief 
in the possibility of salvaging human freedom. 
These quasi-Lutheran (and very Russian) ex- 
aggerations of the frailty and corruption of human 
nature, against which His Holiness thought it 
timely to sound a warning, correspond to that 
very un-Catholic idea of a Providence so inscruta- 
ble, so remote from our limited understandings, 
so inattentive to our prayers, that His benevolent 
purposes appear utterly different from the ideas 
of what is humanly good that arise in our minds 
when they are enlightened by honest reasoning 
and prayer. It was not Christian humility but 
fatalistic mysticism that moved Bismarck to say 
that no man can look into the cards of Provi- 
dence. God is a mystery, but not an enigma. He 
is our Father in Heaven who has made Himself 
known to us and enabled us to apprehend His 
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will—and therefore in some small measure to 
discern His intention in all the circumstances of 
life. If we know too little to presume, we know 
too much to despair. 

Let us therefore try to put aside both these vices 
of the spirit, as we seek a steady and justly pro- 
portioned view of our present state and condition. 
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TWO REVOLUTIONS 


To obtain that steady and justly proportioned 
view, let us recall the age of Father Gabriel 
Richard, in memory of whom these lectures have 
been instituted. He was a priest whose face was 
scarred by a French revolutionary mob. He left 
the new French Republic for the new American 
Republic, and arrived in Detroit in 1798,° the 
year the British turned that frontier post over to 
the Americans. His youth and early manhood, 
therefore, were lived in the midst of a world-wide 
moral and political turmoil not very unlike that 
of our own catastrophic age. 

He came into the world in the late 1760’s when 
the great renovation of states and societies — that 
dynamic striving for freedom which has run on 
until in our time it seems paradoxically to have 
turned against freedom — was just beginning. A 
global war of seven years had just come to an 
end, bringing in its wake painful social disorders, 
disillusioned hopes, and a general disenchant- 
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ment with old institutions and long-established 
patterns of European life. New opinions about 
human nature were circulating, and there was a 
spirit of criticism more searching and profound 
than anything of its kind Christendom had ever 
experienced. The temper of that time resembled 
in many ways the temper of the years before 1914, 
which we recognize — if we sweep away illusions 
of nostalgia—as one of those prerevolutionary 
periods of agitated discontent, in which it is more 
popular to decry the world than to praise it. 
Then were burgeoning the seeds of what Mr. 
Harold Laski was to call “The Revolution of the 
Twentieth Century.” 

Something very similar was transpiring in Eu- 
rope in the 1760’s and 1770's. Every civil, social, 
political, and ecclesiastical institution was being 
examined and analyzed; every prescriptive right 
was being looked into for fraud or abuse; all 
that had been sacrosanct was being asked to show 
its credentials; everything was criticized, every- 
thing doubted; and “all the solemn plausibilities” 
— to use a phrase of Burke's in 1770 — had “lost 
their reverence and effect.”’ In short, there was 
spreading a denial of the authority and a dis- 
belief in the durability of what previous genera- 
tions had seemed to take for granted as a 
providential arrangement of the human scene. In 
addition to this sign of impending revolution there 
was another not less ominous: the rise of an un- 
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Christian philosophy of human nature which ex- 
aggerated the natural virtues of men and sug- 
gested to them that they could remake the 
civil-social world without taking account of 
Providence. | 

In this condition of minds and souls there arose 
not only a sense of righteous indignation at out- 
raged justice, but the spirit of presumption. That 
spirit provoked one revolution and generated an- 
other. Two revolutions, I say, not one: the revolu- 
tion of Washington and Franklin, of Jefferson and 
John Adams — yes, and of Sam Adams, too; and 
the revolution of the French Jacobins. These revo- 
lutions differed in their origins, in their principles 
and spiritual purposes, in their patterns of action, 
and in their results; and only that imprecise gen- 
eralizing of textbook writers who exploit broad 
patterns to make history comprehensible to super- 
ficial minds can compress them into one. They 
may be linked in the biographies of such men as 
Jefferson, Paine, and Lafayette, but they cannot 
be so fused; for these men did not fully exemplify 
the character of either revolution. “Many of the 
leading figures,” as Max Beloff has recently writ- 
ten, “were so placed as to be affected by both 
the American and the French Revolutions. Some 
who had been united by the former were sepa- 
rated by the latter — like John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson. For some, the development seemed a 
straightforward one — the Thomas Paine of Com- 
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mon Sense is also the Thomas Paine of the Rights 
of Man. In other cases the effect was a more 
striking one — the Burke of the speeches on con- 
ciliation with America is also the Burke of Re- 
flections on the French Revolution.” Surely a 
political activity that united Jefferson and Adams, 
Burke and Fox, differed essentially from that 
which converted these men into political oppo- 
nents. Father Gabriel Richard certainly saw the 
difference when he fled for his life from the land 
of one to take refuge in the country of the other. 
The year he arrived in Detroit the two new re- 
publics were engaged in actual although unde- 
clared war. The two revolutions have been in that 
state ever since, and on the outcome of the 


conflict hinges the fate of freedom. , 
The American Revolution originated in a de- 


termination to conserve what men believed to be 
a good order of life. The French Revolution was 
inspired by the opposite purpose of destroying 
what was thought to be a bad order, in order to 
create an imagined good one. The American Rev- 
olution was provoked by an aggression against 
liberties long held and prized. The French Revo- 
lution occurred when certain men seized the op- 
portunity to exploit a populace long degraded by 
lack of political freedom, as a means for over- 
throwing a weak and bankrupt monarchy which 
had been trying rather pitifully to appease dis- 
content with reforms; from the beginning that 
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upheaval had the character of a slave revolt. The 
American Revolution produced the politics of 
federalism, divided sovereignty, and limited civil 

power; the French Revolution produced the cen- | 
tralized totalitarian state. 

The contrast might be developed much further, 

but the point I wish to stress — because it is the 
most important, and decisive for freedom, now 
and forever —is the differing attitudes toward a 
providential order. By this I mean an arrange- 
ment of fundamental human relations which is 
seen and prized as an ancestral inheritance provi- 
dentially bequeathed. This was what was dying | 
in the old world, and that was the reason Rous- 
seau found so wide and sympathetic an audience 
when he said that man was born free but every- 
where was in chains.° This was not so bad a 
description of the old society with its serfdom, its 
despots managed by capricious mistresses, its | 
lettres de cachet, its perverted inquisitions and 
anti-Catholic penal laws.’ But it had almost no 
meaning for the British North Americans, who 
were not in chains but only feared that they 
might be. They did not look upon their civil- 
social world and call it evil; they did not doubt 
the worth of their institutions, but venerated 
them. They were not revolutionaries with a hot 
gospel for overturning Christendom and building 
a New Jerusalem after some visionary theoretical 
plan. Some of them had already built their New 
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Jerusalems and meant only to defend them; and 
almost all of them had been at work for a century 
and a half laying out new provinces of Christen- 
dom, hardly knowing what, historically, they were 
doing, but learning from deep experience that 
prayer and piety and patriotic devotion to coun- 
try were essential ingredients of their construc- 
tions. They were attached in their hearts to a 
British empire in which America might flourish 
as a free and equal member; they tried to the end 
to regard this empire as a great community of 
freedom, and from it they parted in sorrow. In- 
deed, during the years just before the passage 
of the Stamp Act there was probably more de- 
votion to this imperial ideal in America than in 
Great Britain. No other subject of George III 
was more animated by it than Benjamin Franklin. 
To pursue that ideal by shaking free from the 
contracting influence of those little minds that 
went so ill together with a great empire was no 
small motive force in the American independence 
movement, which was not a self-worshiping isola- 
tionist secession, but the affirmation of an ances- 
tral tradition as old as the common law and 
constitution of England. It was not until they 
became convinced that England herself was dis- 
loyal to the heritage that our best and wisest 
patriots could bring themselves to sever the tie 
with the mother country. Even Samuel Adams, 
chieftain of Massachusetts radicalism and one 
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of the earliest converts to full American inde- 
pendence, wrote to Franklin in 1774 (as the 
fateful coercion acts were being carried through 
parliament) that the “old good will and affection” 
of the colonies were not totally lost to Great 
Britain: “If she returns to her former moderation 
and good humor, their affection will revive. They 
wish for nothing more than a permanent union 
with her upon the condition of equal liberty. 
That is all they have been contending for; and 
nothing short of this will or ought to satisfy 
them.”*? A few months later George Washington 
wrote to a British officer at Boston to express 
his “sorrow that fortune should place you in a 
service that must fix curses to the latest posterity 
upon the contrivers, and, if success (which, by 
the by, is impossible) accompanies it, execrations 
upon all those who have been instrumental in 
the execution. The Massachusetts people are every 
day receiving fresh proofs of a systematic asser- 
tion of an arbitrary power, deeply planned to 
overthrow the laws and constitution of their 
country, and to violate the most essential rights 
of mankind. It is not the wish of that government, 
or any other upon this continent, to set up for 
independence; but none of them will ever sub- 
mit to the loss of those rights and privileges 
without which life, liberty, and property are 
rendered totally insecure.”? As late as August, 
1775, four months after the war was begun, the 
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author of the Declaration of Independence de- 
scribed himself as one of “those who still wish 
for reunion with their parent country. I am 
sincerely one of those, and would rather be in 
dependence on Great Britain, properly limited, 
than on any nation upon earth, or than on no 
nation.”** 

But a bigoted king and a presumptuous par- 
liament would not have it so. “We can grant 
nothing to the Americans except what they may 
ask with a halter round their necks,”’* was the 
opinion of Lord Hillsborough, who administered 
the affairs of the colonies from 1768 to 1772 and 
exemplified perhaps more fully than any other 
British politician of the age the arrogance and 
imbecility that broke up the empire. 

Americans were subjected to political aggres- 
sions that insulted their imperial loyalty and 
demanded unconditional obedience to arbitrary 
power, which professed of course to be acting 
in their best interests. They were, in other words, 
made victims of that spirit of presumption 
which fastened itself on the rulers of Europe 
long before their subjects caught the contagion. 
This was the age of Joseph II of Austria, the 
“enlightened” and “benevolent” despot who ren- 
dered his people miserable by presumptuous 
schemes to make them happy; who dissolved 
monasteries, insulted the Pope, unsettled the 
political, juridical, and social constitution of much 
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of Europe, and finally plunged into a war that 
sacrificed the interests of his own country to that 
of imperial Russia. In the midst of that war he 
died, bequeathing to his unfortunate subjects 
heavier debts, a larger bureaucracy, a less 
secure position in the international world, and a 
weakened state authority. It was the age of 
Catherine II of Russia and Frederick II of Prus- 
sia, patrons of Voltaire and executors of “pro- 
gressive reforms’ such as the dismemberment of 
Poland — a disorderly country that loved freedom 
too much to move with the spirit of the age. 
It was in this age that the Bourbon kings of 
France, Spain, and Naples carried out a policy 
that would have commended itself to Hitler as a 
Gleichschaltung for strengthening the state: they 
expelled the Jesuits from their realms, stole their 
property, and forced the Pope to dissolve that 
religious order. It seemed that all the rulers’ of 
Europe were conspiring to teach their subjects, 
by the effective method of example, how to act 
in the spirit of presumption. 

The ministers of George III, whom Junius 
flayed and Burke tried in vain to instruct in 
a higher wisdom, exemplified in their own charac- 
teristic way the universal evil of that age. Called 
to manage a large empire, they did not envisage 
_it as the creation of free men, or approach their 
task in the spirit of co-operating with Providence; 
they saw a great diversity of governmental forms 
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and institutions corresponding to the variety of 
circumstances in which British subjects had met 
and mastered the problems of colonizing new 
lands; but it seemed almost an offense to them 
that any arrangement should exist unshaped or 
uncontrolled by their contrivances. They wished 
for a simplicity and uniformity that might render 
manageable by an imperial bureaucracy what 
Americans thought of as a community of free- 
dom. So toward this end they undertook, much 
in the spirit of Joseph II, to legislate an American 
new deal. They reduced the trade of the Ameri- 
cans, the better to control it; they restricted their 
money supply, taxed them without their consent, 
constrained their territorial expansion, imposed 
on them unwelcome officials, violated their char- 
ters, insulted their prescriptive rights, and finally 
resorted to armed coercion. So doing the British 
government gave to the world one of its classic 
examples of presumption in political conduct, 
acting partly from pride, partly from ignorance, 
and partly from that theorizing and pedantic 
bigotry which imagines that government exists 
to furnish what Burke called “a spectacle of uni- 
formity to gratify the schemes of visionary 
politicians.” 

After long and patient suffering, the Americans 
gave this answer: “Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient reasons; and ac- 
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cordingly all experience hath shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them to absolute despotism, it 
is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security.” 

Contrast the spirit of those words of the 
Declaration of Independence —a dictate of pru- 
dence from men who numbered in their group 
not a single closet philosopher — with the French 
National Assembly’s address to the French people 
in 1790 in the midst of that harebrained body’s 
taking apart and putting together the fabric of 
civil society:** 


What has the Assembly accomplished? In the midst 
of storms it has, with a firm hand, traced the princi- 
ples of a constitution which will assure your liberty 
forever. The rights of man had been misconceived 
and insulted for centuries; they have been reestab- 
lished for all humanity. . . . Privileges without num- 
ber, irreconcilably at enmity with every good, made 
up our entire public law. These have been de- 
stroyed. ... Arbitrary commands threatened the liberty 
of the citizens; they have been done away with... . 
Some say we have acted too precipitately. . . . Too 
much precipitation! Does not everyone know that 
only by attacking and overthrowing all the abuses 
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at the same time can we hope to be freed from them 
without danger of their return? . . . We are accused 
of having aspired to a chimerical perfection. A curious 
reproach indeed! ... The National Assembly . . . has 
had the courage, or rather the sense, to believe that 
useful ideas essential to the human race were not 
destined to adorn the pages of a book, and that the 
Supreme Being, when he granted the attribute of 
perfectibility to man, did not forbid him to apply 
this appanage of his nature to the social organization, 
which has become the most comprehensive of his 
interests and almost the most important of his needs. 
It is impossible, some say, to regenerate an old and 
corrupt nation. Let such objectors learn that there is 
nothing corrupt but those who wish to perpetuate 
corrupting abuses, and that a nation becomes young 
again the moment it resolves to be born anew in 
liberty. Behold the regeneration! 


Tom Paine thought that this spectacle was 
“so transcendently unequalled by anything in the 
European world, that the name of a Revolution 
is diminutive of its character, and it rises into 
@ REGENERATION OF MAN.” But it was not sur- 
prising to wiser men that the spirit animating 
that Assembly in a few fast-moving years ex- 
pressed itself in the abolition of the national 
religion, the terror and the guillotine, the ritual 
murder of the royal family, the launching of an 
unblessed crusade for democracy, and the capture 
of absolute power by the first of the great 
demagogue-dictators who thrive on permanent 
revolution and war. From the start Burke fore- 
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saw what was to come, because he recognized 
behind the mask of altruistic theorizing another 
form of that same pride and presumption which 
had led his country to disaster a few years before. 
From that day to this, persons who are blind to 
the operation of these mighty spiritual vices have 
questioned his consistency in condemning the 
French Jacobins after approving the resistance 
of Americans to the scheming ministers of 
George III. But beneath the deceptive surface 
of appearance he saw the real affinities of spirit, 
and so he fought the same enemy on both 
occasions. 

I am well aware that revolutions considered 
in the fullness of all the events attending them 
are very complex upheavals in which not one 
but many principles operate. There were good 
men in France who reverenced their country and 
sought to direct the revolution along the line 
of reforming national institutions to save and re- 
vitalize, instead of cursing and destroying them. 
And there were American revolutionists who 
would have swept away all that was long 
established and started everything new in the 
spirit of a sort of frontier anarchism. We were 
not without some infection of the politics of pre- 
sumption, but it was not our controlling principle. 
It was precisely that, however, at Versailles and 
Paris. And the difference was proved when the 
crystallizations cooled in the two crucibles. 
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In ours it was found that much of the old 
colonial order had been preserved, and where 
institutions had to be restored or created new, 
much old material was used, experience provided 
the guide, and no wild new philosophy of the 
nature and destiny of man was embodied. We 
had indeed to pass through a grave and perilous 
crisis in the years following 1783, but our revolu- 
tion did not run on like the French through a 
quarter century of war until an exhausted people 
accepted a government erected on a principle 
that denied the doctrines of the revolution.** On 
the contrary, our revolution was concluded in 
the adoption of a constitution that affirmed and 
fulfilled the revolutionary principle. Of the archi- 
tects of that instrument James Russell Lowell 
was to write: “. .. they had a profound disbelief 
in theory, and knew better than to commit the 
folly of breaking with the past. They were not 
seduced by the French fallacy that a new system 
of government could be ordered like a new suit 
of clothes. They would as soon have thought of 
ordering a new suit of flesh and skin. It is only 
on the roaring loom of time that the stuff is woven 
for such a vesture of their thought and experience 
as they were meditating.”’® The contrast between 
the American and French political principles may 
be seen at its sharpest in that momentous year 
of 1789, when we cemented our revolutionary 
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sagacious men behind closed doors, the while 
political lunatics in open and tumultuous con- 
vention tore the French state to pieces. Their 
“philosophers” pursued a chimera, but it was the 
merit of our statesmen, as Orestes Brownson once 
wrote, “that they did not destroy or deface the 
work of Providence, but accepted it and or- 
ganized the government in harmony with the 
real order, the real elements given them. They 
suffered themselves in all their essential work 
to be governed by reality, not by theories and 
speculation. In this they proved themselves states- 
men, and their work survives.” 

Brownson wrote those words in 1866 and that 
work still survives. But where is the French. con- 
stitution of 1791? of 1793? of 1795? of 1799? of 
1804? of 1814? of 1830? of 1848? of 1852? of 1870? 
of 1875? of 1940? Ours survived a civil war (the 
largest the western world had ever known), five 
international wars, a continental expansion, and 
the development of a gigantic industrial system, at 
least one dangerously deforming amendment, the 
growth of the national population from 3 to 150 
millions, and emergence from colonial status to 
the hegemony of the world. But many French 
constitutions have perished in Paris riots. And 
the history of Europe is strewn with the wreckage 
of political constitutions conceived in the pre- 
sumptuous spirit of 1789. 

That is not to say, of course, that nothing 
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durable was formed. In the midst of that wreck- 
age, and feeding voraciously upon it, something 
survived and grew which had antedated the 
French Revolution, was powerfully nourished by 
it, and has ever since been the mightiest thing 
in this world: the great centralized machine of 
public administration; the weapon of unrestricted 
public power which nothing can resist, and which, 
if not controlled by a wise and strong prudence, 
enfeebles or destroys all other institutions and 
wars upon society itself. 

Writing in the 1830's, a period which British 
and American historians usually regard as marked 
by a growth of the individualistic liberties of 
liberalism, Alexis de Tocqueville observed that 
the public administration of every country in 
Europe was becoming “not only more central- 
ized, but more inquisitive and more minute”; it 
was gaining “a firmer footing every day, about, 
above, and around all private persons, to assist, 
to advise, to coerce them.” On the one hand, he 
noted “the most settled dynasties shaken or 
overthrown — the people everywhere escaping 
by violence from the sway of their laws”; 
and on the other hand, “at this very period 
of anarchy . . . the incessant increase of the 
prerogative of the supreme government, becom- 
ing more centralized, more adventurous, more 
absolute, more extensive—the people falling 
perpetually under the control of the public ad- 
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ministration . . . till the very men, who from 
time to time upset a throne and trample on a 
race of kings, bend more and more obsequiously 
to the slightest dictate of a clerk.” 

How was this machine to be transformed into 
the functional organ of a strong and free society, 
when it was, to a great and essential extent, the 
expression of a weak, disintegrated, and increas- 
ingly servile society? That could be accomplished 
only by a statesmanlike direction of it in the 
service of what was genuinely good and bene- 
ficial to society: the material welfare and in- 
tegrity of the family; the security of property, 
and a fair opportunity for the thrifty and hard- 
working to acquire property; the protection and 
productive use of savings; economy in public 
expenditures; religious liberty and educational 
institutions uncorrupted by false philosophies; a 
police power strictly regulated by law; and a 
spirit of manners working to prosper these 
social values. 

Had the statesmen and politicians so directed 
the public power, they might have accomplished, 
with God's help, the restoration of society and 
the return of a spirit of reverent attachment to 
a providential order. That strong cement would 
have given to society what Lowell defined as 
“the conviction of mankind that the state of 
things into which they are born is a part of 
the order of the universe, as natural, let us say, 
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as that the sun should go round the earth.” That 
almost instinctive fear of government which 
nourishes despotism, generates anarchy and nihil- 
ist hatred of established institutions, and dis- 
courages all associations save political parties, 
might have been overcome in Europe. Govern- 
ment would have then been seen as what it 
properly is—again in the words of Burke —“a 
contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants.” For the right to good government 
is one of the genuine rights of man; not of those 
abstract and theoretical rights deduced by social 
metaphysicians from an imaginary state of “na- 
ture” before the formation of civil society; but 
rights arising from the necessities of a human 
nature which finds specific expression in the 
existence of civil society. This is made by God 
for man’s good, “and all the advantages for which 
it is made become his right. It is an institution 
of beneficence; and law itself is only beneficence 
acting by a rule. Men have a right to live by 
that rule; they have a right to justice, as between 
their fellows. . . . They have a right to the fruits 
of their industry, and to the means of making 
their industry fruitful. They have a right to the 
acquisitions of their parents, to the nourishment 
and improvement of their offspring, to instruction 
in life and consolation in death. Whatever each 
man can separately do, without trespassing upon 


others, he has a right to do for himself; and he 
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has a right to a fair portion of all which society, 
with all its combinations of skill and force, can 
do in his favor.” 

These are among the human rights which are 
sanctioned in the heavenly decrees that gave 
shape to our nature. We do not discover them 
in books of political philosophy, but in our 
breasts. Experience of life teaches us that the 
spirit of freedom arises wherever they are held 
secure; and they are never secure but in a 
civil social order which men reverence as a 
providential arrangement. Had the great public 
administrations of Europe in the past century and 
this been guided by such moral and _ political 
philosophy, it can hardly be doubted that men 
throughout the western world would today be 
rather enjoying freedom than discussing its 
decline. 
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THE POLITICS OF | 
SECULARIST LIBERALISM 


Why did the liberalism of the nineteenth 
century fail to master the machine of public 
power and place it in the service of the genuine 
rights of man? 

The answer to this question lies in the history 
of what happened to liberalism in the second 
half of the century. This is much too large and 
complicated a matter to be set forth here, but 
the essence of it is to be found in the eclipse 
of those liberals who had experienced the horrors 
of the French Revolution — who had learned the 
deep social and political truths uncovered by that 
storm and were attached to liberty because they 


were attached to a traditional Christian concept _ 


of the worth and dignity of human personality — 
by another kind of liberals who had no remem- 
brance of the great Revolution, and who were, 
perhaps without quite realizing the fact, more 
enamored of progress and social novelty than of 


liberty. 
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From the 1850's and 1860’s onward there sprang 
up generally throughout Europe parties animated 
by what Carlton Hayes has called “sectarian” or 
secularist Liberalism. These Liberals were the 
spiritual descendants of the partisans of “enlight- 
ened despotism” in both its Josephine and Jacobin 
manifestations, and the spiritual ancestors of the 
presumptuous social planners who have abounded 
in our times. These were the people, as Hayes 
said of them, who “took to describing themselves 
as Liberals (with a capital letter) and anathema- 
tizing anyone who did not join their coterie and 
embrace their detailed and exacting creed.” The 
most powerful supporters of this party can hardly 
be said to have belonged to it, since they were 
for the most part indifferent to or unaware of 
the. implications of its doctrine. I refer to those 
ruthless and single-minded pioneers and captains 
of industrial capitalism: the “practical men” who 
lived in a locked-up moral world of machinery, 
bank credits, and payrolls, but were ignorantly 
and presumptuously certain that their kind of 
material progress was the greatest benefaction 
ever conferred upon mankind. “Supporting them, 
somewhat in the nature of a flying buttress” — 
to use Mr. Hayes’s words — were the full-fledged 
ideologically convinced party members: “an em- 
bellishing array of intellectuals: those scientists, 
engineers, physicians, lawyers, professors, and 
literary men who aspired to the utopia promised 
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by Auguste Comte through the yoking of science 
with industry.”** Today that party has transferred 
its faith from the captains of industry to the 
state economic and social planners, but in spirit, 
values, and moral purpose it remains unchanged. 

This was the party that swallowed and 
propagated the various theories of evolution; 
that deified Herbert Spencer and metamorphosed 
Darwin into a social philosopher; the party with 
the naive faith in automatic social progress; the 
party hostile to traditional religion and all the 
old prescriptive rights and freedoms of so-called 
backward peoples; the party with the hias for 
everything new and against everything old; in 
a word, the party of secularist bigotry. It was 
a sect, an anti-Christian sect, that rose to rule 
over Christendom, by the gradual infection of 
opinion, almost as completely as the enlightened 
despots had ruled under the ancien regime. And 
even as Joseph and Catherine and Frederick and 
the Bourbon kings taught presumption to their 
subjects, these sectarians communicated their 
spirit and sense of values to the generations that 
turned away from Liberalism to socialism, com- 
munism, and fascism. So did they perpetuate 
their kind, for the mark of the sect is not to be 
found in any particular legislative program or 
enactment, but in the view taken of society and 
the spirit of political activity. They are of the 
sect who venerate no ancestral inheritance, who 
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never conceive society as under providential do- 
minion but only as a raw material to be shaped 
by designing human hands. 

The sect was in the ascendant in the early 
years of this century when the master problem 
of our times—how to make civil power the 
servant instead of the enemy of freedom — was 
entering its acute stage on the other side of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Casting his eyes upon Europe 
(but not yet America), an able historian and 
social observer recorded in 1910: “. . . the blots 
on our economic and moral order have been 
relentlessly drawn to light. . . . The consolations 
of religion have for the moment lost their 
efficacy in large sections of the European popula- 
tion. The zeal of the young and ardent is thrown 
into schemes of social regeneration. . . . All these 
schemes alike are materialistic in their aims; their 
kingdom is of this world; they seek for no 
spiritual compensations and admit no spiritual 
rapture; their professors represent all grades be- 
tween the extreme of self-devotion and the 
culmination of hate, envy, and greed. But the 
belief in the possibility of social reform by con- 
scious effort is the most dominant current in the 
modem European mind; it has superseded the old 
belief in Liberty as the one panacea; even Bis- 
marck paid homage to it; and no modern states- 
man can afford to ignore it. Its substantial 
achievements, and perhaps its disappointments, 
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are in the future; but its currency in the present 
is as significant and as pregnant as the belief 
in the Rights of man about the time of the 
French Revolution. The coming age will be occu- 
pied by the attempt to translate its ideals into 
the phrases of practical politics.” 

We, who remember the age in which that 
amazingly correct appraisal of the trend was 
written, know that it was an agitated period of 
credulity and great expectations. All the doctrines 
that would produce the social and political fanati- 
cisms and crimes of the years that followed were 
being taught and advocated, but very few per- 
sons recognized their full implications or even 
guessed what was actually in the womb of 
history. Many years had passed since a human 
generation had experienced one of the great 
cataclysms of war and revolution in which terrify- 
ing uncontrollable forces are let loose in the 
world, to teach men anew some sense of their 
limitations and dependence on higher powers. 
Problems of state and society, therefore, looked 
much simpler than they ever really are. Solutions 
were thought of in terms of persuading men to 
see the reasonableness of progressive legislative 
schemes based on optimistic and _ rationalistic 
theories of society. 

This scheming flourished chiefly among those 
whose ideas of moral philosophy derived from 
secularistic Liberalism, which had always con- 
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ceived itself as attacking the forces of darkness 
and superstition in the interest of light and 
reason. Down to the beginning of the twentieth 
century this Liberalism, in its political character, 
had been primarily concerned in attacking des- 
potic or irrational forms of government. Its pur- 
pose had been to emancipate progressive society 
from reactionary government. The belief was 
general that once parliaments, votes, and schools 
were established, all would be well: achieve 
good government, and good society would follow 
from the natural reasonableness of mankind. But 
now the Liberals were coming to see that this 
was not enough; they began to think of govern- 
ment not as an obstruction, but as a tool for 
forcing society to advance along lines which they 
deemed desirable. So they became social liberals, 
or liberal socialists, but without ceasing to be 
Liberals or even suspecting that they might no 
longer be enlisted in the cause of liberty. They 
thought of themselves as enlarging the area of 
liberty, extending its “social frontier”; they pro- 
moted a popular conception of curbing privilege 
in favor of a democratized freedom; and the 
assumption was that as the mass of men became 
more free — more free, that is, from the hazards 
of unemployment, industrial accident, sickness, 
poverty, and the insecurity of old age — they 
would become more reasonable; and the more 
reasonable they became, the more would they 
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settle their differences and disputes, whether 
national or international, by discussion and com- 
promise instead of fighting them out. This was 
the general expectation forty years ago of social 
liberals and social democrats, or socialists, whom 
I designate as “liberal socialists” because they 
had not abjured the parliamentary democratic 
state as the proper instrument of social progress. 

Prior to 1914 the reforms of this new-style 
Liberalism were still comparatively small. Not yet 
had the great machines of public administration 
been put to work upon large-scale enterprises in 
altering the structure of social relations, but the 
general tendency was in this direction throughout 
Western and Central Europe. There was not 
yet a socialist government, but everywhere poli- 
tics were being socialized; and although there 
was much resistance to the trend from the various 
interests called upon for sacrifices, there was not 
much acute criticism of what was taking place. 
Probably this was because the trend had not yet 
gone far enough in concrete measures to provide 
the experience that is always needed for a really 
searching and philosophical criticism of anything 
political or social. One often heard it said in 
those days that socialism would not work be- 
cause it was inconsistent with human nature, but 
that cliché lay most often in the mouths of those 
who had no philosophy of human nature and 
meant only that there was too much meanness 
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and selfishness in men for society to be organized 
on altruistic principles. That socialism might 
“work” through coercion, through terrorizing men 
into obedience to the masters of an omnipotent 
state authority; that it might “work” even though 
violating natural humar rights — such apprehen- 
sive notions occurred to few and were little 
uttered. Socialism had to be experienced before 
it could really be criticized. Occasionally some 
unusually discerning critic would point out, as 
Hilaire Belloc did in 1918, that society was mov- 
ing in a direction opposite to the intentions of 
the advocates of the new social politics: that it 
was not moving toward a larger freedom but 
toward slavery.” Little attention, however, could 
be claimed by such a paradoxical philosopher in 
that age of optimistic and uncomprehending 
utopians; and not even Belloc foresaw that the 
welfare state — which he called “the servile state” 
— would not be ruled by the capitalistic rich, but 
by the politicians who knew how to manipulate 
the administrative machine and distribute the 
promises and threats, the bribes and rewards, 
which have always been the politician’s stock 
in trade. 

Looking back on this age of innocence in “the 
revolution of the twentieth century,” a philo- 
sophical historian will see nothing more worthy 
of his notice than the ideas — or lack of ideas — 
about human nature that permeated or premised 
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the theories and plans for renovating society. Ex- 
cepting the movement (still of small effect) 
inspired by Pope Leo XIII’s encyelical Rerum 
Novarum (1891), these schemes were none of 
them predicated upon a consciously held Chris- 
tian philosophy of man. Many churchgoing 
Christians, to be sure, viewed the effort to 
improve the condition of the working class as 
a dictate of Gospel morality, but few gave much 
thought to the question of how well the various 
schemes for social improvement accorded with 
other needs of human nature — the right to own 
property, the conservation of savings, sound 
money, and the relation of these to freedom. Few 
suspected that a day might come when gold 
coins, which the wicked rich were believed to 
have in such profusion, would be remembered 
as the poor man's security against having his 
savings plundered at will by inflationary govern- 
mental fiscal policies! An unsuspecting confidence 
in the beneficent working out of almost any 
proposal put forward in the name of social prog- 
ress was especially characteristic of the English- 
speaking world, which had just completed a 
century of material progress and believed that 
this would continue indefinitely. This part of 
mankind, we should remember, believed in 
progress much more devoutly than did people in 
less fortunate circumstances. Spaniards, for ex- 


ample, did not believe in progress. They had 
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no intuition of it from their experience in modern 
times, which seemed rather to indicate that the 
world was going in the other direction. 

Sound Christian doctrine was losing its hold 
on minds in this English-speaking world, but 
there was little awareness of an active malignant 
attack on traditional morals. Those too were 
slipping, but Victorian agnosticism and secular- 
ized puritanism were clinging to what was 
deemed ethically respectable, and hardly sus- 
pected that traditional standards of honor and 
moral decency might be involved in the collapse 
of traditional religion; therefore, they took a 
tolerant or even favorable view of continental 
atheists’ attacks on Catholic and Orthodox 
churches, vaguely fancying such attacks to sig- 
nify a general progress toward more enlightened 
religion. This delusion is still in the heads of 
secularistic Liberals. Somewhere George San- 
tayana has written: “We do not nowadays refute 
our predecessors, we pleasantly bid them good- 
bye.””” It was in that spirit that the practitioners 
of the cult of progress were saying farewell to 
the opinions of their ancestors on the great ques- 
tions that have to do with the nature and destiny 
of man. 

Progress! How great was that faith forty years 
ago! One could assemble a large library of books 
written between 1900 and 1914 to show the reality 
and vindicate the inherent necessity of social 
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progress. “One perceives,” wrote H. G. Wells, 
“something that goes on, that is constantly work- 
ing to make order out of casualty, beauty out of 
confusion, justice, kindliness, mercy out of cruel- 
ty and inconsiderate pressure. . . . It is manifest 
that in the long run, human life becomes broader 
than it was, finer and deeper. On the whole — 
and nowadays almost steadily — things get better. 
There is a secular amelioration of life, and it is: 
brought about by Good Will working through 
the efforts of men. . . . Mankind mends steadily.” 
Nobody writes that sort of thing today. Wells 
himself toward the end of his life a few years 
ago held exactly the opposite opinion and was 
sunk in social pessimism and general contempt 
for mankind. But he wrote those words forty- 
three years ago in a book designed to display 
the nature of socialism, which he identified with 
progressive civilization. The broad generalizations 
of socialism, he said, “are simple and I believe 
acceptable to all right-thinking minds. . . . Here 
and in this manner, says Socialism, a palace of 
safety and great happiness may be made for 
mankind.” Wells had no doubt that the palace 
could and would be built; he saw the founda- 
tions being laid, and progressive evolution would 
complete it. But he had not the slightest inkling 
of what it would be: of what the results of 
socialism operating upon real human beings 
would actually prove. For it did not occur to 
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him to ask any really important questions about 
human nature. 

In this he typified his generation. They did not 
ask such questions because they thought there 
were no answers. The century of progress had 
ended with its faith reinforced by the doctrine 
of evolution: the doctrine that everything is al- 
ways developing into something else and better — 
that nothing is of fixed: and stable essence. Man 
himself, it was said, had evolved from the brutes, 
and since evolution had not stopped, the super- 
man presumably stood in the offing of the 
future; he had already indeed become one of 
the best known fiction characters of the age. 
Notions of this sort were common, and wherever 
they reigned it was impossible to reflect upon 
human nature because there did not appear to 
be any such determinate reality. Attention shifted 
from what man is to what he was destined to 
become, and since nobody knew that, human 
nature simply ceased to be an object of philo- 
sophical contemplation. Biological and psycho- 
logical studies, to be sure, were carried on ever 
more intensively, but they were not concerned 
with the soul, the metaphysical reality which 
gives to man his determinate nature. New social 
conformations, new patterns of life — better than 
the old because evolution always improved — 
were being planned and projected without any 
proper consideration of the kind of being who 
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was to be the beneficiary, or victim, of the new 
arrangements, 

It was impossible for this scheming to be 
guided or enlightened by a realistic philosophy 
of state and society, not only because such 
philosophy must rest on a true knowledge of 
man, but because, if all social institutions are but 
transitional forms of an evolutionary process — 
if society has no fixed and durable norms — then 
there are no permanent social values, and the 
study of institutions past and present yields no 
wisdom. When this concept dominates, men study 
the social world not to understand it, but to 
discover means of escaping from it into the next 
stage of evolution. Minds turn from the present, 
which is real and inevitably imperfect, to the 
future, which is unreal (and sure to be better) 
because it does not yet exist. This is precisely 
what was happening in political and social 
studies. “Our attention,” wrote the historical so- 
ciologist Benjamin Kidd in 1901, “throughout the 
course of history has been concentrated hitherto 
on the interests of the individuals who for the 
time being comprised what we call society. Yet 
we are now brought to see that the overwhelming 
weight of numbers, as of interests, in the evolu- 
tionary process is never in the present. It is 
always in the future . . . in the scientific formula 
of the life of any existing social order . . . the 
interests of these existing individuals . . . possess 
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no meaning, except in so far as they are included 
in, and subordinate to, the interests of a develop- 
ing system of social order the overwhelming 
proportion of whose numbers are still in the 
future.” From this viewpoint nothing in the 
civil-social world can ever be understood save as 
an evolutionary development toward some cul- 
mination that can never be known because it can 
never happen: it is always in the future — until 
the end of the world, but the evolutionist’s world 
never ends! 

The influence of the principle defined by Mr. 
Kidd was to direct the attention of the social 
sciences — in which history too was coming to be 
included — away from actuality to potentiality; 
from what is to what may be; from an analysis 
of the life principles of society to speculation on 
schemes for shaping evolutionary progress; from 
what our fathers did yesterday to what our 
planners are going to do tomorrow. The eye went 
searching for signs of decay and obsolescence, for 
evidence of breakdown in the existing order in 
preparation for what was to come next. In the 
light of this principle history was interpreted; 
which was bad for history, because that tended 
to become, especially in the academic textbook 
version, an ideological myth in which the past 
appeared as a progressive evolution to the present 
and the present as a moment pregnant with new 
forms of life to be realized in the future. Even 
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if that kind of history did not actually falsify 
our idea of past reality, it would be worthless; 
for of what value can be the contemplation of 
dead and vanished transitional forms of life? Why 
study our ancestors if their experience is irrele- 
vant to ours and evolution has made us wiser 
than they were? Herein, surely, we may find one 
of the causes for that decline of reverence for 
country, forefathers, and national institutions — 
that diminished sense of an ancestral heritage be- 
queathed by Providence which I have tried to 
show as the indispensable condition for the 
nourishment and growth of freedom. 

From the evolutionist’s viewpoint neither man 
nor society was of a determinate nature and there- 
fore could not be studied as such. Hence con- 
servative philosophy of the kind that examines 
the nature of institutions and seeks to apprehend 
the principles by which they live, to make judg- 
ments upon them by reference to the permanent 
norms of human nature, and to discover the 
means of conserving and prospering the good 
values, came to seem irrelevant to the subject of 
discussion. That is the prime reason why there 
was so little conservative political and social 
philosophy worthy of the name in the early years 
of this century. 

A half century has now passed since this evolu- 
tionist view of man and the world began to make 
its way from the lecture halls of presumptuous 
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professors into the textbooks of the schools, to 
filter through the popular press to the man in 
the street, until it became a common superstition 
ruling minds with the force of an enslaving 
orthodoxy wherever religious truths and a correct 
knowledge of human nature were lost. It has 
now been tested by experience; we know it by 
its fruits, which the pre-1914 generation had not 
tasted. For we have experienced, and still experi- 
ence, that demoniac thing PERMANENT REVOLU- 
TION: an evil so great that it sums up almost all 
the evils abounding in the nightmare of horror — 
which has tortured the world during the past few 
decades. Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin, Hitler and 
Goebbels, have been its outstanding practitioners, 
but the evil has been as widespread as dema- 
goguery and therefore nearly universal. It is the 
black art of sending the human race upon an 
endless adventure into a promised land that is 
never reached; the perpetual sacrifice of today 
for a future that never becomes a present; march- 
ing forever under the goad of a whiplash toward 
a horizon that always recedes. 

The major lesson taught by the experience of 
our times is that the evolutionist theory of society 
and history makes men susceptible to demagogues 
who become dictators by promising to engineer 
the next stage of evolution. But it appears that 
so few have learned it that as late as 1950 Pope 
Pius XIT thought it timely to issue a new warning 
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against what he called “these false evolutionary 
notions, with their denial of all that is absolute 
or fixed or abiding in human experience.” He 
reminded us that even in the sphere of biological 
science evolution is still only a theory “not yet 
proved beyond contradiction”; and he warned that 
to apply it without caution or reservation to the 
origin of all things whatsoever is to “give reign 
to monistic or pantheistic speculations which 
represent the whole universe as left to the mercy 
of a continual process of evolution.” Such specu- 
lations, he added, “are eagerly welcomed by the 
Communists, who find in them a powerful weapon 
for defending and popularizing their system of 
dialectical materialism.”*° 

We ought to be able to apprehend the gravity 
of this warning, but it was not so easy for men 
brought up at the end of the past century to 
foresee the grim joke that progressive evolution 
was to play on its believers. It appeared to them 
that freedom had been expanding and would con- 
tinue to expand; evolution would carry on the 
trend. They read the signs of their times as 
indicating that Eastern Europe and Asia would 
evolve out of despotism and advance to freedom, 
as the vanguard peoples of the West moved on 
to democratize and socialize the freedoms already 
achieved. The good society was coming every- 
where and in it men were to be free. The more 
doctrinaire believers in evolutionary social prog- 
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ress even envisaged a withering away of the 
state: the obsolescence and sloughing off of co- 
ercive political power in a universal society of 
co-operating free men. 

We can now see that their minds were not 
anticipating the twentieth century but living in 
the backwash of the nineteenth. They exemplified 
a truth that Christopher Dawson noted when he 
said that “current beliefs are always out of date 

. it is natural for men’s minds to be soaked 
in the mental atmosphere of the last generation. 
. .. And consequently, the tendencies which we 
regard as characteristic of the age are often those 
which were characteristic of the age that is pass- 
ing rather than of that which is beginning.” 
Those men of the early years of this century 
were right enough in expecting an increasing 
socialization of politics, but they were wrong in 
their ideas of what that would prove to be and 
of how it would’ affect freedom. None suspected 
that “progress” would take the form of sweeping 
the world with its bloodiest wars and leave in 
their wake a terrifying scene in which it is not 
the state but society that withers, under omnip- 
otent police and bureaucratic power. None fore- 
saw that socialism, which was envisaged by 
secularist Liberals as the next stage in the pro- 
gressive evolution of industrialized society, would 
first achieve power on the backward and barbaric 
rim of Christendom and present itself to the world 
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in the middle of the twentieth century as a police 
state armed with nineteenth-century ideological 
weapons. None foresaw that socialized politics 
would turn out to be politicized society. None 
foresaw that “revolt of the masses” which 
Ortega y Gasset described so terrifyingly twenty 
years ago as the emergence of “hyperdemocracy” 
in which the direction of society is taken over 
by “a type of man who is not interested in the 
principles of civilization.”**? None suspected that 
secularized schools might be producing a genera- 
tion of “faceless” barbarians instructed in the 
techniques of life but blankly ignorant of its 
laws; and that these might again prove Burke 
to have been right when he said that arbitrary 
power was so much to the depraved taste of 
such elements “that almost all the dissensions 
which lacerate the commonwealth are not con- 
cerning the manner in which it is to be exercised, 
but concerning the hands in which it is to be 
placed.”** 

In short, none foresaw that the real trend was 
toward recreating the monster states that had 
been raised up in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by religious intolerance, mass ignorance, 
war, and mercantilist economics; and that there- 
fore the main problem of the mid-twentieth century 
would be essentially the same one that weighed 
so heavy upon society before the American and 
French Revolutions. 
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The old problem, now become again new, re- 
turned upon us in three stages. It first appeared 
as the problem of how to place the liberal demo- 
cratic state in the service of improving society. 
That was the pre-1914 stage, which was acceler- 
ated by World War I and lasted through the 
decade that followed. The second stage had 
clearly begun by 1930, when liberal democracy 
appeared to be breaking down before the task 
of overcoming the great economic depression. It 
was then no longer the question of how to bring 
the state to recognize the full extent of its social 
responsibilities, but how to enlarge the power 
of the state so as to render it competent to dis- 
charge its proper function. This was the age of 
European “fascism” and the American New Deal 
when it seemed everywhere necessary to fashion 
new instruments of government to enforce social 
justice and ward off the danger of Bolshevism. 
This was at any rate my opinion, and I wrote a 
book at that time in which I said that “the 
renovation of the state in answer to the necessi- 
ties of the social order . . . has been the first 
public question of our times.”** Today I think 
those words “date” because the problem has 
entered its third and most critical stage. The 
question now is of how the renovated state is 
to be mastered and made organically instrumental 
to the real needs and permanent interests of 
society: how to maintain freedom and keep alive 
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the energies of society under the Leviathan 
machines of public power which have arisen in 
response to the exigencies of the age. If the 
state twenty years ago confronted the problem 
of rendering various social forces obedient to the 
dictates of a civil power existing to serve the 
common good, today society confronts the much 
more difficult problem of rendering the civil 
power obedient to the rules of reason, prudence, 
and the moral law. 

The problem at this stage is the one that broke 
the back of European society in the eighteenth 
century and brought on the French Revolution, 
which we can now see did not solve the problem 
but produced a politics of presumption which in 
the long run accentuated it. Our own revolution 
which carried us out of the British Empire was 
not so much a solution of the problem as an 
escape from it: a secession from the system of 
heavy and arbitrary regulation of society by a 
self-serving bureaucratic power. But we cannot 
again escape the problem by expelling tyranny 
from our shores, or taking off for the free fron- 
tier. It has not been thrust upon us by outside 
ageression, but has arisen out of the character 
and development of our own national life. This 
time we must solve it. 
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IV 
JUDGMENT ON PRAGMATISM 


Ever since the world economic crisis of twenty 
years ago broke the faith of the American people 
in the old Jeffersonian half-truth that the govern- 
ment which governs least is the best government, 
we have been trying to accomplish what Euro- 
pean Liberalism and Socialism failed to accom- 
plish; that is, to make the administrative machine 
of government work for the common good. We 
ran through a decade of experimental construc- 
tion of new instruments of civil power and efforts 
to place these in the service of the general 
welfare. Then we went to war, and in that great 
mobilization, although the specific problems that 
gave rise to our New Deal went into eclipse, 
the augmentation of the machinery of govern- 
ment was spurred to such a degree that when 
the war was over—or thought to be over —it 
was evident that our problem had passed into 
that third stage which I defined in the last 
chapter: How was the great machine of public 
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power to be mastered and made organically 
instrumental to the real needs and permanent 
interests of the American people? How was 
freedom, the source of energy in society, to be 
kept alive instead of smothered by a self-serving 
bureaucracy? 

Before the war it was easy to scoff at appre- 
hensions of bureaucracy voiced by narrow-minded 
and ungenerous opponents of well-meant reforms, 
but now the thing feared had materialized as 
an oppressive reality; and when in 1947 a Presi- 
dent of the United States who had not been 
elected to that office, and whose party had just 
been defeated in a national election, successfully 
vetoed a bill passed by large congressional 
majorities to cut the levy of government upon 
the taxpayer, it was evident that the machine 
of power was well-nigh irresistible. For the first 
time in our history as an independent republic, 
the question had been posed: Are the American 
people the masters or the servants — or perhaps 
the wards — of their own government? 

The raising of this question in the minds not 
of thousands but of millions marks the principal 
difference between political discussion in our 
country before 1939 and after 1945. And as each 
of the past five years has passed, the supremacy 
of this question has been underscored by the 
gravest public events, culminating in the renewal 
of war on a limited scale and the preparation 
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for war om tne larzest scale against the very 
power whose ali:ance and good will we sedulously 
to 1945. The American people feel today that 
they are im the grip of forces thev can neither 
contro] nor understand. and thev have grown 
fearful of their own government. I do not mean 
that thev sense the growth of a terrorizing police 
state or that thev groan as under a tvranny. They 
feel rather that their government has become 
ubiquitous, mysterious, incompetent, and yet ir- 
resistible. They are not so much afraid of what 
has happened as of what thev suspect may hap- 
pen, for thev suspect that behind a masquerade 
of control their affairs are completely out of 
control They are even losing, as Mr. W. A. 
Orton has recently noted. their “propensity to 
believe that somewhere or other, in the enclaves 
of Wall Street or Washington, were men who 
‘really knew’ or could determine what was go- 
ing to happen.”* 

The posing of this supreme question has 
pointed up a most serious deficiency in our 
thinking. It has revealed a poverty of practical 
understanding which most of us hardly suspected 
had long been a national shortcoming, especially 
in matters political. It has shown up American 
pragmatism for the poor and sterile philosophy 
it always has been. According to Henry Steele 
Commager, who recently published a book on 
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“the American Mind” since the 1880's, this 
philosophy has largely dominated our national 
thought life for the past half century. He de- 
scribes it as “a philosophy of expedience” which 
“put ideas to work and judged them by their 
results. It accepted ‘any idea upon which we can 
ride’ as ‘true instrumentally’ and instrumentalism 
came to be its preferred name. It rejected theories 
and abstractions and established the single stand- 
ard of workability... . It was an adventurous 
philosophy . . . willing to try any hypothesis and 
would not discriminate against novelty, original- 
ity, or even eccentricity. . . . It cleared away the 
jungle of theology and metaphysics and determin- 
istic science and allowed the warm sun of 
common sense to quicken the American spirit as 
the pioneer cleared the forests and underbrush 
and allowed the sun to quicken the soil of the 
American West. In a sense, the whole of American 
experience had prepared for it and now seemed 
to validate and justify it. For America had been 
a gamble that had paid off, an experiment that 
had succeeded. . . . No wonder that, despite the 
broadsides of more formidable philosophers, 
pragmatism caught on until it came to be almost 
the official philosophy of America.”** 

That passage does not define, but it certainly 
describes our pragmatism, and suggests some of 
the reasons for our easy susceptibility to this 
manner of thinking. For the American people 
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were of a pragmatic, or rather practical temper, 
long before they heard the name of William 
James, chief expounder of pragmatism, or of 
John Dewey, the educator who injected it into 
our schools and renamed it “instrumentalism.” 
From earliest colonial beginnings we have been 
an intuitive, imaginative, guessing, experimenting, 
adventuring people —less interested in abstract 
metaphysical truths than in achieving practical 
results in the material order; which is one 
of the main secrets of our wonderful progress 
in building new institutions and developing the 
mechanical arts. We have always been pragmatic, 
for the simple reason that it is in the nature of 
human beings to act pragmatically most of the 
time: to live by common sense, doing without 
reflection what seems the expedient thing, and 
rarely recurring to first principles — provided, of 
course, that they take the security of their world 
for granted, are under the dominion of no mad 
false religion, and have no sickly doubts about 
their own place, as humans, in the cosmic order. 

A century ago Americans could safely be very 
pragmatic in their way of life, not merely be- 
cause they dwelt in continental isolation with 
an open frontier to absorb their wild and exu- 
berant energies, but because their heads were 
not muddled with false notions of human nature 
and moral law. When de Tocqueville studied us 
in the 1830's he was impressed by a universal 
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austerity of manners arising from religion. The 
sects of America differed, but all, he said, 
“preach the same moral law in the name of God. 
. . . Almost all the sects of the United States are 
comprised within the great unity of Christianity.” 
You did not then hear men discussing in all 
seriousness whether or no it was permissible to 
murder the unborn or the incurably ill; nor was 
it then considered no impropriety to change your 
wife or husband whenever such _ inclination 
moved you. “There is no country in the world,” 
observed de Tocqueville, “in which the Christian 
religion retains a greater influence over the souls 
of men than in America; and there can be no 
greater proof of its utility, and of its conformity 
to human nature, than that its influence is most 
powerfully felt over the most enlightened and 
free nation of the earth. . . . In the United States 
religion exercises but little influence upon the 
laws and details of public opinion, but it directs 
the manners of the community, and by regulating 
domestic life it regulates the State. . . . There is 
certainly no country in the world where the tie 
of marriage is so much respected as in America, 
or where conjugal happiness is more highly or 
worthily appreciated. In Europe almost all the 
disturbances of society arise from the irregulari- 
ties of domestic life. To despise the natural bonds 
and legitimate pleasures of home, is to contract 
a taste for excesses, a restlessness of heart, and 
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the evil of fluctuating desires. . . . Whilst the 
European endeavors to forget his domestic 
troubles by agitating society, the American de- 
rives from his own home that love of order 
which he afterwards carries with him into public 
affairs. In the United States the influence of 
religion is not confined to the manners, but 
it extends to the intelligence of the people. 
Amongst the Anglo-Americans, there are some 
who profess the doctrines of Christianity from 
a sincere belief in them, and others who do the 
same because they are afraid to be suspected 
of unbelief. Christianity, therefore, reigns without 
any obstacle, by universal consent; and the con- 
sequence is . . . that every principle of the 
moral world is fixed and determinate, although 
the political world is abandoned to the debates 
and experiments of men.”*’ 

In the security of these old certitudes, and 
with plenty of room to move about and no social, 
economic, and international problems approaching 
in magnitude the ones we confront today, we 
could safely dare to do pretty much what we 
pleased. For an adventurous freedom is the 
proper condition for men who know in Whose 
Image they are made and what laws of morality 
have been decreed for their prosperity and 
happiness. Americans could experiment extrava- 
gantly in their march across a continent and con- 
struction of a democratic republic because, as 
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de Tocqueville said of us, “the boldest concep- 
tions of human device are subjected to certain 
forms which retard and stop their completion. 
. . . Hitherto no one in the United States has 
dared to advance the maxim, that everything is 
permissible with a view to the interests of society; 
an impious adage which seems to have been in- 
vented in an age of freedom to shelter the tyrants 
of future ages. . . . The Americans combine the 
notions of Christianity and of liberty so intimately 
in their minds, that it is impossible to make them 
conceive the one without the other. . . . Such are 
the opinions of the Americans.”** 

As long as these remained our opinions, we 
could be as pragmatic as we pleased in our 
social and institutional life. But we could never 
become pragmatists, nor could we run much 
danger of being delivered into the contriving 
hands of pragmatists. For a real pragmatist is 
not a practical man, but a wild theorist. His 
doctrine is that the practical results (or the 
way they work) are the sole criteria for testing 
the validity of human knowledge or for estimat- 
ing the value of political and social institutions; 
and this doctrine derives from a metaphysical 
theory —a theory, I say — that reality is for man 
what he makes it to be in his pursuit of so- 
called practical ends. The historical roots of 
American pragmatism run back to the German 
schools of idealist philosophy of the age of Kant, 
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Fichte, and Hegel. Common to them was the 
idea that the real world is not the actual world 
we see round about us, but the ideal world that 
we build up in our minds. This idea infected 
the whole western intellectual world (and Russia 
even more so) in the first half of the nineteenth 
century; and it was the genius of the American 
Transcendentalists to combine that notion with 
the Christian conception of man as a glorious 
creature made in God's image. The result was a 
new optimistic and highly self-confident Chris- 
tian humanism in which man appeared to rise 
to a joint sovereignty with God over the whole 
order of truth and reality. Then God was quietly 
pushed aside for man to reign alone. The result 
was pragmatism: the doctrine that truth and 
reality are made by man, that truth is not some- 
thing that goes into the mind but something 
that comes out of it. “Truth,” wrote William 
James, “happens to an idea. It becomes true, is 
made true by events: its verity is in fact an event, 
a process: the process namely of its verifying 
itself, its veri-fication.”** The pragmatist does not 
say that God so constituted us that we can 
assimilate, validate, corroborate, and verify true 
ideas because they are true; he turns that proposi- 
tion around and says that such ideas are true 
because our minds do assimilate, validate, corrob- 
orate, and verify them. In a word, the pragmatist 
says what the ancient sophist said: that truth is 
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not the measure of the human mind, but the 
mind is the measure of truth. 

Pragmatism was nourished and conditioned, of 
course, by the spread of evolutionist theories of 
biological and social man, so that it became one 
of the various evolutionist philosophies to which 
I alluded in the previous chapter. But unlike most 
of these, it was not a determinist philosophy. Our 
pragmatists were generally confident that they 
could use evolution rather than be used by it: 
they could guide it in whatever direction they 
chose. They had not discovered, like Comte and 
Spencer, the laws of automatic progress in the 
social-historical world; rather had they found in 
themselves a wonderful ability to invent these 
laws. All things seemed possible for a people who 
had built a new world, and who surely could, if 
they pleased, take that world apart and put it 
together again according to a more modern de- 
sign; it all seemed a matter of will and devising 
the right technique. One eminent pragmatist, who 
became a kind of pope of this new religion, at 
least in the sphere of the lawyers, even recom- 
mended that we breed a new and more advanced 
kind of homo sapiens, thus anticipating in his 
speculations the experiments of the German Nazis, 
who were to become the foremost exemplars of 
pragmatism in practical politics. It was Mr. Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes who wrote in 1915: 
“I hold to a few articles of a creed which I do 
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not expect to see popular in my day. I believe 
that the wholesale social regeneration which so 
many now seem to expect, if it can be helped by 
conscious, coordinated human effort, cannot be 
effected by tinkering with the institution of prop- 
erty, but only by taking in hand life and trying 
to build a race. That would be my starting point 
for an ideal for the law.”*° It was strange that this 
famous man who said that “the universe has pro- 
duced us and has within it, as less than it, all that 
we believe and love,”** and who saw no reason for 
“attributing to man (in the cosmos) a significance 
different in kind from that which belongs to a 
baboon or to a grain of seed,”*? not only should 
have sat as a judge over his fellow men but pro- 
posed that they arrogate to themselves dominion 
over the laws of divine creation. But the pre- 
sumption of pragmatists knows no limits. 

Down to the 1980’s they had not yet made 
their influence felt greatly in the legislation and 
administration of our national government. The 
progressive reforms of the Square Deal and the 
New Freedom before World War I were prag- 
matic in character, but not pragmatist; they were 
inspired by the desire to correct certain evils or 
eradicate certain abuses and corruptions, but not 
by the zeal to put new social theories to the test 
of verification. Pragmatism in those years was un- 
doubtedly making its way in the ranks of lawyers 


and jurists, and was becoming dominant in the 
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secular schools through the training of teachers. 
Under the name of instrumentalism, it corre- 
sponded perfectly to that instinct, near universal 
among “educators,” to view each new generation 
as raw material for shaping into the latest theo- 
retical design. The professors of pragmatism thus 
were busy at work in their various fields and 
disciplines, but it was not until the 1930's that 
they came to exert a large direct influence upon 
American politics and the administration of gov- 
ernment. The name of those who went to Wash- 
ington was legion, and their most completely 
representative philosopher was Mr. Rexford 
Tugwell, who became chief of a Resettlement Ad- 
ministration which spent some billions of your 
money and mine constructing new model human 
communities, most of which have now happily 
gone with the wind. This professor, who was for 
years a mighty ideological force in Washington 
until he was sent to govern the Puerto Ricans, had 
a theory that all the labor-saving machines might 
be so interconnected that all work except the 
pleasant and recreative intellectual activity of 
planning and managing could be abolished. “Is 
it too much to ask,” he wrote in 1933, “that we 
should seize on the final release from labor and 
put it, for a time, at the center of our thinking? ... 
I have ventured to think that we may be ready 
for the testing of this rather grand hypothesis.”* 
Among his numerous proposals for converting us 
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to the pursuit of this pleasant purpose was “in- 
strumentalizing” the teaching of history. He sug- 
gested that educators sponsor a myth in which 
it could be made to appear that our history had 
from its beginnings a collectivistic seed. “Can we 
not indeed show,” he asked, “how our history 
tended always to this end? The time is ripe for 
just such a conspiracy. Its mottoes could decorate 
our banners; it could clothe itself in a satisfactory 
glamour; it could serve for motive.”“* The spirit 
of those words no doubt recalls the levity that 
animated much of the sociological adventuring of 
the decade in which they were written; but 
Tugwell was really serious. 

The whole public career of the late Dr. Josef 
Goebbels was devoted to this kind of instrumental 
manufacturing of “truth.” When the principle of 
pragmatism operates in the mind without the. 
counteraction of other principles drawn from 
wiser philosophy, the product is inevitably just 
such a monster. He is finally refuted by self- 
destruction, if the hangman does not catch him 
first; and the sentence is passed on him in the 
only tribunal whose authority he acknowledges. 
His ideas did not come to verification; the scheme 
did not work; the crime did not pay. Much of 
the world’s history could be written around the 
theme of the impracticality of pragmatists. 

Fortunately for us (and for them), our Ameri- 
can pragmatists have gone to no such villainous 
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extremes. This is not because their manners have 
been mild, their intentions benevolent, and their 
experiments moderate, but because their oppor- 
tunities have been limited. Monsters of pragma- 
tism can flourish only in a vast chaos such as that 
into which Russia and Germany fell as a result 
of the first great war of this century. Their natural 
habitat is a moral, economic, political, and juridi- 
cal jungle; and twentieth-century America has not 
been that. We have had some fairly serious crises, 
but the complex, durably rooted, historic struc- 
ture of our institutions has not been shaken; we 
have suffered no defeat in war, no subversion of 
our property system and juridical order. Hence 
the influence of our pragmatists has not really 
been very great in the legislature, which has not 
dared to make laws remodeling state and society. 
Even at the height of the enthusiasm for remodel- 
ing, the scheme for doing over the Supreme Court 
was decisively rejected; and that the people today 
want no tampering with their constitution has 
been indicated in the failure of a proposed scheme 
to change the operation of the Electoral College. 
Our practical politicians have not been pragma- 
tists, and in pursuing the “American Dream” they 
have had a salutary fear of producing an American 
nightmare. The influence of pragmatism has re- 
mained chiefly in the schools, and through the 
schools upon the interpretation of the laws, rather 
than in the making of new laws. 
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I do not wish to underestimate that influence, 
which has undoubtedly been very great in shaping 
our modes of thinking in the past forty or fifty 
years. But it is not to be described as the planting 
of an active and malignant philosophy in our 
minds. Our pragmatists have not been striving to 
indoctrinate America with mad metaphysical no- 
tions; on the contrary, they pride themselves on 
their contempt for all metaphysical thinking, and 
are little interested in William James’s sophistical 
theory of knowledge. That has been, to be sure, 
the fundamental error in their mode of thinking, 
and its refutation is the point of beginning in the 
metaphysics classroom for correcting pragmatist 
philosophy. But the pragmatist never enters that 
classroom, and he is usually not so much a wrong 
metaphysician in need of a right metaphysical 
instruction, as a theorizing moralist whose real 
need is to have his basic assumptions pointed out 
to him, and to have his mind brought to compre- 
hending the actual results of his own work. 

He imagines himself to be practical and real- 
istic, concerned with facts instead of theories. 
Sometimes he may even quote Burke approv- 
ingly, as if Burke were a pragmatist because he 
said that no rational man ever governed himself 
by abstractions and universals. But he does not 
quote, and apparently cannot even understand 
what Burke then went on to say: “I do not put 
abstract ideas wholly out of the question, because 
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I well know that under that name I would dis- 
miss principles; and that without the guide and 
light of sound, well-understood principles all rea- 
sonings in politics as in everything else would be 
only a confused jumble of particular facts and 
details, without the means of drawing out any 
sort of theoretical or practical conclusion.”** The 
trouble with our American pragmatist is that he 
conceives the whole proper work of the mind as 
consisting in the manipulation of that “confused 
jumble” toward whatever purpose or design his 
fancy may conceive or his will decree. How that 
jumbled mass of facts has grown in the past half 
century! In every field of investigation the accu- 
mulation is beyond measure, and pragmatists have 
had no small share in piling up the knowledge. 
However much the geographical world may have 
shrunk by man’s conquest of space and time, the 
world of moral, political, psychological, and eco- 
nomic facts that we must live in awareness of, has 
expanded enormously. Daily it becomes more 
defiant of the mind’s effort to grasp it; which is 
part of the reason why human affairs have got so 
wildly out of control. So that if pragmatism were, 
as some appear to think, nothing more than a 
recognition of this growth and multiplicity and a 
reaction against doctrinaire thinking in favor of 
a sober empiricism, we might rejoice in it as an 
evidence of sharpened perception and humility 
of mind before the staggering tasks presented to 
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our understandings. We have suffered much from 
the ideologies of bigoted simpletons, and if prag- 
matism could deliver us from them, it would not 
be an evil but a blessing. 

The pragmatist pretends to do that, but in fact 
he does the opposite. He does not understand that 
metaphysical thinking is not a sterile theorizing 
but an indispensable activity of the practical in- 
telligence. Without that activity the mind cannot 
reach reality because it cannot apprehend prin- 
ciples; and the pragmatist does not know princi- 
ples or understand what a thinker such as Burke 
meant by principles. He confuses them with the- 
ories; but to distinguish principles from theories 
is the first mark of a realistic and practical intel- 
ligence. For a principle is an objective reality 
apprehended by the mind, but a theory is some- 
thing manufactured by the mind—and usually 
by a presumptuous mind. A good practical philos- 
opher will always be cautious and circumspect 
about theory, but he will search ceaselessly for the 
principles that may enable him to make wise 
prudential judgments on all the things and cir- 
cumstances that make up the scene of his life. 
The purpose of all research that has a practical 
end in view is nothing other than this apprehen- 
sion of principles. If, for example, we wish to lay 
out or cultivate a farm, we must learn something 
of the principles that operate in soil and climate; 
we cannot invent these truths; we must draw them 
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into our minds from the world round about us. 
To the extent that we master them (and master- 
ing them is subjecting our minds to their reality 
and adopting them as the principles of our practi- 
cal philosophy) we can employ them infinitely 
in various fruitful experiments. But if we do not 
master them, our farm is swallowed by the 
jungle or blown away in the desert or dust bowl. 
There is an analogous truth in the order of poli- 
tics. It too is governed by principles, and the 
pragmatist does not master them because he does 
not believe in them. He fancies that he sets aside 
theory and deals only with facts, but in truth it 
is principle that he rejects; because theory comes 
back surreptitiously into his mind in the form of 
experimental scheming — in the effort to verify a 
fancied truth without regard for the principles 
operating not only in the material universe but 
in human nature itself. 

It is then and there — when the principles gov- 
erning human nature are violated — that we dis- 
cover, pragmatically and with a cry of pain and 
indignation, the immense evil of pragmatism. For 
to the pragrnatist the biological and psychological 
“facts” of human nature are but a part of that 
jumble of matter and motion which is whatever 
the mind makes it and invites ceaselessly to exper- 
imental remodeling. Man appears undetermined, 
a transient form of an evolving indeterminate 
reality; so that never can the pragmatist obey the 
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great precept of Burke: “Plans must be made 
for men. We cannot think of making men, and 
binding nature to our designs.”** Never can the 
pragmatist apply what Burke called the “true 
touchstone of all theories which regard man and 
the affairs of man: Does it suit his nature?”*’ 

That is why the pragmatist comes to his un- 
doing in attempting to manage the political af- 
fairs of a durably organized society. For the po- 
litical order of life is not ruled by the plans and 
promises of men, by their wishes, schemes, and 
intentions, unless these are in harmonious accord 
with the principles in that order. It is not enough 
to know the facts; one must also grasp the prin- 
ciples which give to political society not only its 
vitality but its intelligibility. Among the many 
principles that abide in our Republic, for ex- 
ample, are the principles of civil liberty, of 
religious freedom, of limited civil power, of re- 
sponsibility of government to public opinion, etc. 
Whoever would understand our political society 
must grasp these principles, must abstract them 
from the real order and draw them into his mind; 
whoever would serve and prosper our Republic 
must respect them; and whoever would destroy it 
must check their operation. By these we live, and 
by these we are to be understood. Such principles 
are manifold and perhaps unnumbered. Appre- 
hending them is the first and most important part 
of a practical political philosopher’s work. 
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It is a great failure in practical political under- 
standing that lies at the root of the heaviest diffi- 
culties, worries, and financial burdens that oppress 
our nation in this hour. They derive from our hav- 
ing allowed our relations with the Soviet Union 
to be governed by pure pragmatism. I do not 
mean that it was pragmatism to make a temporary 
military alliance with that power, for the prin- 
ciple of alliance with a great power on the other 
side of a great enemy was necessary to our suc- 
cess in war. But we forgot that in following any 
principle it is necessary to understand how far 
it may be properly employed, since if carried too 
far it may bring into action other principles that 
may negate the very purpose for which it was 
adopted. Our Russian alliance was not an end 
but a means to an end—the defeat of German 
imperialism. Had the conservation of that alliance 
been the summum bonum of our war effort, an 
entirely different military and political purpose 
should have governed that effort: we should have 
aimed only at the defeat of German military 
power, not at its removal from the world. That 
_ would have been to respect the principle of our 
Russian alliance — mutual defense against Ger- 
many. It would have recognized also other prin- 
ciples rooted in human nature itself; for since the 
minds of men are governed by the ideas they 
draw from their experience, the ideas and there- 
fore the behavior of the Soviet rulers must have 
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been very different if they had succeeded only in 
a war of survival instead of a war of conquest. 
All our hopes of six or seven years ago (and I 
confess having shared them), for a new and 
chastened Russia, either were predicated upon 
the expectation of just such a limited victory, or 
were the most unrealistic imaginings that ever 
entered human heads. Who but a theorizing prag- 
matist could have failed to foresee that the total 
victory of the Red Army must appear to Com- 
munists as a vindication of their theorizing about 
politics, society, history, and the way the world 
was moving, and thus bring on that revival of 
ideological Communism which has obstructed the 
making of peace? Nothing was ever more pre- 
dictable; the thing was in nature — it had to be so. 

Our pragmatism came to its full and perhaps 
final expression in the scheme to create a new 
world organization pivoted upon American De- 
mocracy and Soviet Communism, both in the 
flush of total victory and both animated by ecu- 
menical aspirations. And the governing principle 
of this organization was to be co-operation be- 
tween these two powers! Surely this was the most 
fantastic piece of wishful thinking, of pure prag- 
matist theorizing in total contempt of reality — the 
highest flight into cloud cuckoo land — in the his- 
tory of human daydreaming. For these powers are 
governed by completely antagonistic moral and 
political principles. One system works by central- 
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ized despotic power, by arbitrary police activity, 
total suppression of opposition opinion, political 
control of all economic and cultural life under 
centralized master planning, absolute official se- 
crecy, slavery, the manipulation of opinion by 
mendacious propaganda, and permanent political 
aggression against all neighbors. These are the 
vital principles, the nourishing food and curative 
medicine, of the Communist empire; if they ceased 
to operate, it would cease to be. They are poison 
and death to the American Republic, which ex- 
emplifies the highest development of organized 
freedom in the history of the world. Out of this 
conflict of principles, as from out of the nature 
of things, arose the cold war. No measure of good 
will, no sentiments of friendship, no contriving, 
no conferences or declarations of amicable inten- 
tion, could harmonize those hostile principles. 
The growing realization of the true nature of 
this awesome political difference, and the danger 
arising from it, probably marks a turning point 
in the history of American practical philosophy. 
We may say with a good deal of confidence that 
pragmatism is ceasing to be “almost the official 
philosophy of America.” It has had its day; its 
relevance and opportunities pass. Much of its 
material achievement, through that majestic wis- 
dom of Providence by which good is drawn from 
evil, will endure in our institutional life, but 
refined, tempered, and adjusted to a traditional 
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way for which pragmatist reformers have had 
scant respect. We are not and never can be 
finished with the work of reforming in state and 
society, but the spirit of reform changes. A pru- 
dent estimate of values and possibilities has put 
a check to unprincipled adventuring. Our debts 
are too heavy, and our problems and perils too 
serious, for us to go on thinking of our country — 
if indeed we ever did—as “a gamble that had 
paid off’ or “an experiment that had succeeded.” 
There is a change in the very spirit of our poli- 
tics, and it arises from a sense of necessity gener- 
ated by experience. We are becoming aware that 
the tide of history has carried our Republic to the 
moral and political leadership of that international 
society of Christendom in which we were cradled; 
and that there has been placed upon us an august 
responsibility to guard and conserve what 
Winston Churchill likes to call “the world of law 
and freedom.” We begin to suspect that this is 
not a simple matter of flinging about our bounty 
and preaching revolutionary slogans and plati- 
tudes about “democracy,” but a difficult work 
requiring prudence, patience, sagacity, and all 
that goes into the making of a wisely conserva- 
tive spirit. We begin to see, too, how the prob- 
lem of peace and international security is related 
intimately to the problem of directing our national 
administrative machine of power in the service of 
freedom and the genuine rights of man. 
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Our great task is both national and interna- 
tional, and its scene is not a jungle or wilderness 
inviting frontiersmen to subjugate raw nature and 
carve a new empire. Rather must we operate 
within an intricate and delicate work of art and 
wisdom achieved by many generations of men in 
many nations under a dispensation vouchsafed by 
Providence. We must approach this wonderful 
work in a spirit of reverence and study it with 
painstaking care; we must learn the principles that 
render its constitution intelligible. This requires 
much more practical wisdom in politics than we 
have been able to muster since we faced the 
problems of colonial union and independence a 
hundred and seventy-five years ago. For it is not 
an old world of crystallized pattern that we have 
to conserve and prosper, but the new national 
and international world of today. In that world a 
new material order has arisen in which almost 
everything depends on mechanical efficiency, re- 
search, highly specialized knowledge, and globally 
co-ordinated timing; so that order and authority, 
command and obedience, are more necessary than 
ever they were in any past period of human his- 
tory. How are these to be combined with that 
freedom which is the source of the creative ener- 
gies that have made all this possible? This new 
development of Western Society must be studied 
as men never before studied any set of political, 
economic, and social arrangements, and we must 
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expect to find in it new principles hitherto un- 
known in the political constitution of the world. 
One may say of it what Burke said of that America 
which British statesmen, in their presumption and 
ignorance, so badly misunderstood in 1775: that 
“the object is wholly new in the world. It is sin- 
gular; it is grown up to this magnitude within the 
memory of man; nothing in history is parallel to 
it. All the reasonings about it that are likely to 
be at all solid must be drawn from its actual 
circumstances. ** 

To draw out those solid reasonings, by care- 
ful research directed toward the apprehension of 
principle, is the task of the American thinker who 
wishes to be practical in his politics as he enters 
the second half of this eventful century. If he is 
to succeed in that task he will have to possess a 
much better philosophy of state and society than 
pragmatism can provide. 
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V 


THE STATE AND THE MORAL LAW 


It is not part of my purpose to enunciate a 
political program or plan of action to safeguard 
freedom. That is the business of the statesman, 
who, to the extent that he is wise, deals with each 
problem that confronts him in the light of its 
context of circumstances, with a prudent regard 
for what is morally right, and an astute eye to the 
likely consequences that may proceed from his 
act. We shall produce all the sagacity of this 
kind that we need if we can effect the right 
change in the spirit of our politics. It is solely 
that prospective change that concerns us here. 

To accomplish it, two considerations are funda- 
mental. We must rediscover the essential truths 
of the nature and destiny of man and make these 
truths again the criterion to which all political 
actions are referred. The state is made for man, 
not man for the state: “plans must be made for 
men. We cannot think of making men, and bend- 
ing nature to our designs.” Secondly, we must 
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apprehend that underlying the principles of good 
political society is knowledge of two realities: 
Providence, Who willed the state for man’s good 
and is the ultimate benevolent and protective 
sovereign of the civil social world; and the uni- 
versal moral law, decreed by Providence for our 
happiness and well-being, which our ancestors 
knew as an integral part of the universal natural 
law. Nothing less than a knowledge of these 
realities can empty us of presumption and im- 
plant the humility that is the beginning of wis- 
dom, in politics as in everything else. 

Is this rediscovery possible? Is it likely? Can 
we discern evidence that Providence is actually 
helping us along in that direction? One sign given 
is that those who still hold to a true philosophy 
of human nature are no small or diminishing com- 
pany, and that this philosophy has a recognized 
relevance to contemporary social and _ political 
issues, which was not the case forty years ago. 
Listen to the talk of the day — hear the world- 
wide discussion of “human rights.” Note what we 
at least profess to defend as we turn with arms 
against an atheistic despotism, soon after felling 
a foe who seemed to have plumbed the depths of 
bestiality. It is true that many politicians speak 
of “the dignity of the individual” while advocat- 
ing schemés that in reality take no account of that 
dignity; the phrase perhaps lies in the mouth 
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munist or anti-fascist clichés, than as the utterance 
of truth profoundly apprehended. Nevertheless, it 
seems unlikely that men can long continue talk- 
ing about human rights without asking themselves 
why humans have rights and so raising again the 
great questions concerning human nature which 
an evolution-minded generation ignored. And 
parenthetically, one might in this connection 
throw out a not irrelevant rhetorical question: 
How many people today still talk excitedly about 
evolution, or adhere to it as a ruling principle in 
their view of the world? We still, thank God, have 
believers in the possibility of progress, but as for 
evolution, yesterday's dogma has become today’s 
not very interesting myth; probably it will be to- 
morrow’s discarded superstition. However that 
may be, the world seems more interested in hear- 
ing the answers to these once-ignored questions; 
and if that is so, a renewed recognition of the 
universal moral law—‘the divine ordinance for 
the government of man’s relation with man — 
must follow. These are the foundations for the 
political philosophy needed to turn to right ends 
the giant state of our times. 

This is not a new philosophy for Americans, but 
the restoration in rounded fullness of the one 
we invoked against British tyranny in the eight- 
eenth century. It informed all the institutions of 
our Republic, and the theorizing, scheming prag- 
matists of classroom and bar never succeeded in 
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wholly extinguishing it from our minds; nor 
could they while our institutions continued to 
stand under the protectorate of Providence. In 
restoring it we renew and refresh our life, as all 
nations do when they reassert the principles that 
gave them being. It is the philosophy of the state 
which understands government to be a natural 
institution founded upon the will of God. 

Attend the words of James Otis of Massachu- 
setts written in 1764 in his Rights of the British 
Colonies Asserted and Proved: 


. . . it has an everlasting foundation in the un- 
changeable will of God, the author of nature, whose 
laws never vary. The same omniscient, omnipotent, 
infinitely good and gracious Creator of the universe, 
Who has been pleased to make it necessary that what 
we call matter should gravitate . . . has made it 
equally necessary that from Adam and Eve to these 
degenerate days, the different sexes should sweetly 
attract each other, form societies of single families, 
of which larger bodies and communities are as nat- 
urally, mechanically, and necessarily combined, as 
the dew of Heaven and the soft-distilling rain is col- 
lected by the all enlivning heat of the sun. Govern- 
ment is therefore most evidently founded on the 
necessities of our nature. It is by no means an arbi- 
trary thing, depending merely on compact or human 
will for its existence. 


The purpose or end of this divine foundation 
is the good of men by the conservation and exer- 
cise of their natural rights. “The people,” said 
John Adams, “have rights antecedent to all earthly 
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government; rights that cannot be repealed or 
restrained by human laws; rights derived from the 
great legislator of the universe . . . original rights 
... inherent and essential . . . having their founda- 
tion in the constitution of the intellectual and 
moral world, in truth, liberty, justice, and 
benevolence.”*° 

This doctrine of the state and natural human 
rights has been our great (because universal) 
American political truth, but not even our revo- 
lutionary ancestors had a firm grip on the whole 
of it. It was linked and distorted in the minds of 
many with the compact theory of society and the 
idea that natural rights were conferred on primi- 
tive “original” man before the formation of civil 
society.’ (That “original” man was a caricature 
of natural man and never existed anywhere but 
in the imagination of social theorists who equated 
“natural” with primitive — as if men had left the 
world of nature when they founded civil society. ) 
Closely allied to this imperfect conception of nat- 
ural rights was the very ancient and fundamen- 
tally anarchist notion that government is an evil 
which men must suffer because of their errant and 
vicious ways. Thomas Paine, an English Jacobin 
who adored the American and French Revolutions 
equally, thought the latter but a continuation of 
the former, and misunderstanding each was re- 
jected by both, held this doctrine of government. 
“Society,” he wrote, “is produced by our wants 
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and government by our wickedness; the former 
promotes our happiness positively by uniting our 
affections, the latter negatively by restraining our 
vices. .. . The first is a patron, the last a punisher. 
. . . Society in every state is a blessing, but gov- 
ernment even in the best state is but a necessary 
evil. . . . Government, like dress, is the badge of 
lost innocence; the palaces of kings are built on 
the ruins of the bowers of paradise.”** Contrast 
that notion of government with James Otis’s doc- 
trine, or with Burke's description of government 
as a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants, and you measure the abyss that 
divides a basic political error from a basic political 
truth. Paine’s politics were the politics of men 
living in a police state who dream of a society 
in which there are no police. His doctrine of state, 
government, and society, although clothed in dif- 
ferent language, is identical with that of the Com- 
munists who dream of the ultimate withering 
away of the state and the emergence of a free 
society enjoying the refined jungle life of an 
earthly paradise. 

It was because Paine’s doctrine was vaguely in 
the heads of American radicals in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, that the full tradition of 
natural rights, inclusive of the right to be gov- 
erned by good government, was partly lost. The 
result was a deformation of what was kept. Natu- 
ral rights became a mere shield of the “individual” 
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against the police; they were reduced to the 
argument of a lawyer defending his client by ap- 
pealing to what seemed an obsolete eighteenth- 
century ideology against alleged usurpations of 
power by twentieth-century government. That is 
why the natural law, in which natural rights had 
their sanction, went down before the onslaught 
of pragmatism. “The world of reason, the universe 
of law,” wrote Henry Commager a dozen years 
ago, “was shattered by the doctrine of evolution; 
the kingdom of law gave way to the principalities 
of laws, the law of nature to the laws of man.”®? 

Nothing was more derided by the pragmatists 
than the doctrine of natural law, but in fairness 
to them it must be said that the object of their 
sneers and jeers was usually a tortured interpreta- 
tion of law by stiffly conservative judges, rather 
than what Burke called “a superior law, which it 
is not in the power of any community, or of the 
whole race of man, to alter . . . the will of Him 
who gave us our nature, and in giving impressed 
an invariable law upon it.” It is true that doc- 
trinaire pragmatists rejected this “superior law” 
along with its distorted interpretations, but they 
did that more by implication (from their view of 
man and the universe) than by articulate utter- 
ance; for to war upon it openly and directly was 
to expose themselves to the charge of attacking 
God and religion, which has always been politi- 
cally embarrassing in our country. Furthermore, 
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utterly to deny the reality of natural law was 
recognized by intelligent pragmatists to be sheer 
lunacy, since that would amount to denial of cer- 
tain unalterable facts of animal existence. “As an 
arbitrary fact,” wrote Justice Holmes, “people wish 
to live, and we can say with various degrees of 
certainty that they can do so only on certain 
conditions. To do it they must eat and drink. That 
necessity is absolute. It is a necessity of less de- 
gree but practically general that they should live 
in society. If they live in society, so far as we can 
see, there are further conditions. Reason working 
on experience tells us, no doubt, that if our wish 
to live continues, we can do it only on those terms. 
But that seems to me the whole of the matter.” 
Holmes wrote those words in an essay attacking 
the docrine of the natural law, but they show that 
he retained enough of that law to fit his low and 
bestial philosophy of human nature. Perhaps if 
he had reflected long upon those “further condi- 
tions” requisite to man’s social life, he might have 
perceived and acknowledged the universal moral 
law of reason, equity, and justice. He did at any 
rate respect those conditions in his own life, which 
was adomed by honor and honesty and showed 
the world how much better a man may be than 
his philosophy. Had he been born a little later 
and lived a little longer — long enough to witness 
a practical demonstration by the Nazis of the 
moral philosophy he professed in 1915 — he might 
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have agreed with his disciple, Judge Jerome 
Frank, who says in the introduction to the 1949 
edition of his Law and the Modern Mind: “I can- 
not understand how any decent man can refuse 
today to adopt, as the basis of modern civiliza- 
tion, the fundamental principles of Natural Law 
relative to human conduct, as stated by Thomas 
Aquinas.’*° 

This is but one of many signs that we are 
rediscovering the moral law: the natural law for 
man. Inseparable from it is the true doctrine of 
civil society: an attribute of human nature; and 
of government: a contrivance of human wisdom 
to provide for human wants. Taken together, these 
principles constitute the politics of freedom and 
Christian humanism — perfectly set forth by St. 
Thomas, continued as the fine ripe wisdom of 
Christendom for centuries thereafter until, I be- 
lieve, they found richest and most copious expres- 
sion in Burke. 

Today their best expounder appears to be that 
gentleman of luminous mind who sits upon the 
papal throne. Several months ago he chose an 
occasion to speak of the state as “rooted in the 
order of creation” and “one of the elements which 
constitute the natural law.” There is, he said, “a 
constant appeal to conscience in order to adapt 
the life of the state to the ever-changing condi- 
tions of the time, so that this life can fulfill the 
intentions and plans of the wisdom of the Cre- 
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ator.” The Pope did not question “the necessity 
of the state’s widening its field of action and also 
intensifying its power in the present tangle of 
conditions, especially social”; the only danger, he 
said, lies in the lack of “clear knowledge and cor- 
rect appreciation of the true importance, the role 
and the object of the state.” Too often this knowl- 
edge has been in inverse proportion to the growth 
of the state’s power. The Pope then went on to 
speak of the state as “a moral organism based on 
- the moral order of the world. . . . Its function, its 
magnificent function is . . . to favor, help, pro- 
mote a real coalition, an active cooperation in the 
sense of a higher unity of members who, while 
respecting their subordination to the object of the 
state, provide in the best possible way for the 
good of the whole community precisely in so far 
as they preserve and develop the character which 
is particular and natural to them.” The state must, 
therefore, safeguard the freedom of persons and 
families; for there is the spring whence flow the 
energies of society. Alluding to what he called 
“the great crop of plans and unifications” in our 
day, he then uttered a solemn warning to all pre- 
sumptuous schemers and bureaucrats, that the last 
word should never be allowed to “the mere tech- 
nicians of the organization,’ but to those who 
understand the state as “a normal emanation of 
human nature; to those who in the name of the 
state, administer not man immediately, but the 
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affairs of the country in such a way that individu- 
als . . . never find themselves smothered by the 
weight of state administration . . . to those who 
do not regard natural right as a purely negative 
rule, a frontier closed to the encroachment of posi- 
tive law . . . but who respect it as the soul of this 
positive legislation, the soul which gives it its 
form, its sense, its life.”*" 

Can we apprehend and put this wise philosophy 
to work in our Republic? Are we actually doing 
itP That is to ask, are we promoting the common 
good by the full proper use of the civil power 
while adhering to Burke's precept that statesmen 
should seek “by cautious experiments and rational 
cool endeavors” to find out with how little rather 
than with how much restraint the community can 
subsist, since “liberty is a good to be improved, 
and not an evil to be lessened”?™ If we are doing 
that, I am sure it is by blind instinct, not rea- 
soned reflection. We are certainly not teaching 
this philosophy in our secular schools, and there 
is no prospect of its being introduced tomorrow 
into that empire of pragmatism and ideology. But 
that is no reason to despair, because we exaggerate 
the importance of formal schooling and under- 
estimate the impact of life’s later experiences and 
the broad educative influence of our durably 
rooted political and legal institutions. A social- 
studies class conducted by a pragmatist high 
school teacher is far from being the sum of a 
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citizen’s education in moral and political philoso- 
phy; there is the greater part of life to overcome 
that handicap. It is in truth an illusion of pre- 
sumptuous educators that the future of the race 
is determined by their contrivances. The schools 
do not make society; society makes the schools, 
and society lives under providential dominion. 
Pessimists abound who say, of course, that the 
political education of the masses is impossible, 
that they can be taught nothing but ideological 
superstitions. In a great democratic state, it is 
said, the “civilized minority” is at the mercy of a 
mass electorate that can never understand the 
complex principles of a free society and must, 
therefore, ultimately deliver us over to economic 
ruin and political servitude. History, we are often 
told, affords no examples to encourage hope of 
the contrary. But pessimists should take note that 
history has not ended, and that in all sagacious 
speculation on what may be possible account 
should be taken of new experiences in new com- 
binations of circumstances. We may not yet know 
the political capacities of the human race. 
Certainly there is nothing in history to which 
the American Republic of today can be likened. 
We are a democratic republic and a republican 
democracy of continental dimensions standing at 
the head of the world. Our institutions are not of 
recent revolutionary creation (like those of the 
U.S.S.R.) but of a long historic growth. We pos- 
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sess them not as an experiment of one generation, 
but as an ancestral inheritance; and there is still 
a profound popular reverence for them — few are 
the American nihilists! Historically unique too is 
this new economy of machines and instantaneous 
communication which — wonder of wonders — 
seems to put so little strain upon our historic 
civil constitution. In all this we should recognize 
that new principles may be operating; and if so, 
it is idle to look to history to show where they 
may be leading. 

We should further observe that never in the 
past has there existed on so extensive a scale a 
civil society so free and open, and therefore so 
susceptible, to the salvific apostolate of the 
Church; so that never before was there so great 
a system of Catholic schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities so perfectly at home in the national life, 
so expressive of the national tradition. These 
schools are not blighted by secularism and prag- 
matism, nor closed against a right philosophy of 
man, society, nature, and the state. If men such 
as Mr. Blanshard were better acquainted with 
what is being taught in them, they would write 
_less silly books about Catholicism. Rather would 
they learn that the great moral and political prin- 
ciples that animated our Republic into life are 
nowhere better apprehended and taught. 

These are some of the reasons why we ought 
not to profess that we know the answer to the 
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question: Can a democracy be impregnated with 
political wisdom? But on the main point for con- 
sideration here I think there can be no doubt. 
We shall not master the giant of modern govern- 
ment and bend it to the service of freedom 
merely by invoking against it appeals to that 
limited and partial idea of the natural law which 
American radicals raised against king and parlia- 
ment in the eighteenth century. We are not a 
frontier society chafing against the constraints of 
a power three thousand miles away, but a people 
who must control their own government operating 
in their midst, or be enslaved by it. If our notions 
of the natural law in civil society do not rise above 
the negative level of affirming personal and cor- 
porate autonomies against the encroachment of 
bureaucratic regulation, we shall not solve our 
problem. Instead, we shall lose our liberties, one 
by one, as amoral and unprincipled demagogues 
apply to us the Fabian-Hitlerian strategy of 
gradualism. We shall pay the confiscatory taxes 
and don the strait jackets, groaning and protesting 
(but vainly and in despair) that the state is evil 
and all-powerful. That is already the pitiful spirit 
of many good but unwise Americans, who see lib- 
erty shrinking day by day but can offer nothing 
more than an impotent frondeur resistance. They 
resist a real evil, but they resist in vain because 
their philosophy of man and the state has not 
shown them the real nature of the problem. They 
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must learn it, and learn too that freedom has 
never been served or saved by those who suc- 
cumb to despairing and negative attitudes toward 
the circumstances which the Lord of history has 
chosen to make the scene of their lives. Only they 
support the good cause who give a constructive 
assent to those circumstances and, emptied of pre- 
sumption and in the spirit of patriotism, humility, 
and gratitude to Providence, confront them as a 
challenging opportunity to co-operate with Provi- 
dence in finding new means to conserve and re- 
vitalize old values, of which the best in American 
life is freedom. 

Those who proceed in this way come, I believe, 
upon the most awesome truth the mind can draw 
from a contemplation of the history of the fight- 
ing effort of men to be free. It is this: whenever 
and wherever people have prized an ancestral 
heritage in the spirit of gratitude for a providen- 
tial bequest, and have acted with firmness and 
courage to defend it, they have enlarged the area 
of freedom by setting an infectious example. The 
English Revolution against James II and the 
American Revolution against George III and his 
parliament are classic examples of this. But the 
constitutional history of every people who have 
achieved a well-established freedom is replete 
with examples to show how freedom was saved 
and enlarged by men who stood their ground 
against the innovations of presumptuous power. 
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Even when overborne, they have always taught 
prudence to their triumphant opponents and so 
rendered the new order they sought to prevent 
more tolerable than it otherwise would have been. 
Lost causes that have been righteously defended 
thus never are wholly lost. They too testify that 
when men appeal to heaven in defense of what 
is—even though what is may be fated to pass 
away — by a strange paradox they take a new step 
in the progress toward what should be. There 
seems to be a kind of law of political society 
that requires men to thank God for the blessings 
they possess and to ask for nothing more, before 
they can merit more; and that they must avoid 
the abyss of presumption, if they are not to lose 
what they have. Nothing in this phase of history 
is more impressive than the self-defeating prin- 
ciple that is universally operative in political un- 
dertakings which originate in an irreverent nihil- 
ism toward an existing order and a presumptuous 
scheming for a new one. Herbert Butterfield was 
pondering this truth recently when he wrote: “We 
are liable to serious technical errors if we do not 
regard ourselves as born into a providential order. 
We are not by any means sovereign in any action 
that we take in regard to that order, and not by 
any means in a position to recreate it to the 
heart’s desire, and we improve our relations with 
the universe if we conceive ourselves not as sov- 
ereign makers of history but as born to cooperate 
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with Providence. . . . The hardest strokes of 
heaven fall in history upon those who imagine 
that they can control things in a sovereign man- 
ner... playing Providence not only for themselves 
but the far future.” 

I shall not attempt, in concluding, to estimate 
how far these politics of presumption have in- 
fected our own country either in laws already 
enacted or in preparing minds for new enslaving 
measures that may be yet to come. Our secularist 
Liberals and pragmatists are still powerful, and 
there are real grounds for fear of what may be 
preparing if war and the fear of war cannot soon 
be arrested. But there is consolation in remember- 
ing that there has always been a party which 
believes the true American idea was better ex- 
pressed by Tom Paine than by Otis and Adams, 
Washington and Franklin. They did not succeed 
in preventing the adoption of the Constitution. 
If they helped to bring on the Civil War, they did 
not permanently succeed in obstructing the paci- 
fication that ultimately followed. And although 
they tried to convert both great wars of this cen- 
tury into global revolutionary movements, our 
Republic now stands as the citadel of law and 
freedom in a chaotic and half-enslaved world. So 
there may be some warrant for an optimistic hope 
that we may not put on the strait jackets they 
seemed to be preparing for us. Let us remember, 
too, that it is easy to misjudge the character of 
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these manifestations in our country. To a great 
extent they spring from an inexhaustible and reck- 
less confidence in and devotion to “the American 
way of life”; from a conviction that this is a provi- 
dential order, or at least a kind of durable dyna- 
mism that is always changing while yet remaining 
the same; and from a philanthropic zeal to en- 
force, extend, and share this way with others. 
This is that mild and half-innocent kind of pre- 
sumption which springs rather from naiveté than 
from pride and the denial of Providence. We have 
at any rate been so far spared from the most ex- 
treme penalties that heaven inflicts upon such 
pride and denial. We have not yet wound our- 
selves in chains; we are not yet governed by “Big 
Brother’; not yet has our country become a moral, 
legal, and political jungle suited as a habitat to 
the scheming monsters of pragmatism. 

Will it become such? Yes, if the spirit of patri- 
otism languishes and dies; if mutual love and 
confidence go; if we spawn a generation emptied 
of all reverence for an ancestral order providen- 
tially bequeathed. To some it seems that these 
invaluable things of the spirit are diminishing, 
and that in our presumption we have half-forgot- 
ten what Carlton Hayes once so beautifully called 
“the great and divine secret that we are not 
worthy of our country, that, no man is worthy of 
what he loves.”®° But the Republic still stands, and 
men are still free to speak the truths that nourish 
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freedom; still free to listen; still free to choose. 
How they may choose we know not, and so it is 
more proper for us to pray than to prophesy. 


Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by thy might 
Great God our King. 
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